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Art & Soul Gallery presents From the 
Mountains to the Sea, a collection inspired 
by Ashland artist Jerry Shanafelt’s travels 
throughout the West. See Artscene for 
details. 
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Through ACCESS, Inc.'s Fresh Alliance 
program, fresh produce is now available to 
Jackson County residents in need of food. 
Photo: Steven R. Kraft 
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Ronald Kramer 


TUNED IN 


Tremors at the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting 


t’s been a busy time in Washington D.C. 

public broadcasting circles with a great 

deal of press coverage about the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB). Established in 1967 by the Federal 
government as a way to receive annual 
appropriations for the support of public 
radio and public television and to create an 
“insulating” layer between public stations 
and the Federal government, CPB was cre- 
ated to avoid either the 
appearance or reality of 
Federal political interfer- 
ence in public broadcast- 
ing. 

The current CPB 
chairman of the Board, 
Kenneth Tomlinson, has 
served on the CPB Board 
for nearly six years but in 
recent months has attract- 
ed press attention as a 
result of a variety of his 
actions and statements. 
Mr. Tomlinson achieved a 
new level of public atten- 
tion following his appoint- 
ment of two “ombudsmen,” who apparently 
report to the CPB Board, and who are 
charged with reviewing complaints over 
public broadcasting program’s editorial bal- 
ance. The appointment of the two ombuds- 
men, each of whom are perceived by Mr. 
Tomlinson as having a political “slant” (one 
of whom Tomlinson views as liberal and the 
other a conservative), came as a surprise to 
public broadcasters. The press announce- 
ment about the ombudsmen appointment 
was also sparse on detail regarding their 
conditions of employment and goals for 
their office. 

This information was being digested 
when public broadcasting circles were 
shocked by the news that CPB’s President, 
Kathleen Cox, was being forced out by 
Tomlinson. It was apparently a move which 


<a> 


CPB HAS NO EDITORIAL 
CONTROL OVER JPR'S 
PROGRAMMING NOR OVER THE 
PROGRAMMING OF THE 
NETWORKS AND PROGRAM 
PRODUCERS FROM WHOM WE 
ACQUIRE PROGRAMMING. 
THEY NEVER HAVE 
AND NEVER WILL. 


came as a surprise to Cox and certainly 
astounded public broadcasters when Cox’s 
terse email arrived at the end of a Friday 
and announced that it was her last day on 
the job. Cox had been hand-picked by her 
predecessor, long-term CPB President Bob 
Coonrod, to succeed him as President. 
Details regarding the circumstances of 
Cox’s departure have remained sketchy in 
succeeding weeks. 

The CPB Board, sched- 
uled to meet on June 20 — 
right before this article 
goes to print — is rumored 
to appoint a new president 
at that time. Rumors also 
abound that Cox’s succes- 
sor will be Patricia 
Harrison, the Acting 
Under Secretary of State 
for Public Diplomacy and 
Public Affairs — and a for- 
mer co-chair of the 
Republican National 
Committee. Tomlinson, 
who also serves as the 
Chairman of the 
Broadcasting Board of Governors (BBG) — 
which runs the U.S’s international broad- 
casting services like Voice of America and 
Radio Marti — has reportedly worked close- 
ly with Harrison in the course of his BBG 
assignment. One media analysis has 
observed that Ms. Harrison’s qualifications 
revolve around the ability to shape public 
perception abroad and, as a result, “are 
exactly the wrong qualifications to lead 
CPB” which was not created to promote 
the official position of the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

As if that isn’t enough “ferment” for 
the moment, CPB has also been rocked by 
revelations, reported in the New York 
Times and other papers, that — without the 
knowledge of the CPB Board - Tomlinson 
contracted an outside consultant last year 


to monitor the “political content” of PBS’s 
NOW With Bill Moyers for “anti-Bush,” 
“anti-business” and “anti-Tom DeLay” 
“biases.” That prompted Congressmen 
John Dingell (D-Mich) and David Obey (D- 
Wis) to ask Kenneth Konz, CPB’s Inspector 
General and an agent of the Department of 
Justice, to investigate whether Tomlinson’s 
action had violated the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967 (which estab- 
lished CPB). The Congressmen wrote 
Konz: “Recent news reports suggesting 
that the CPB increasingly is making per- 
sonnel and funding decisions on the basis 
of political ideology are extremely trou- 
bling.” They also want Konz to look into 
whether White House personnel were 
involved in developing CPB’s guidelines for 
the new CPB ombudsmen as the New York 
Times had also reported. 

All of this has prompted so many ques- 
tions that we placed a link on JPR’s website 
(www.jeffnetorg) entitled: “FAQ About 
NPR and the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting.” 

While a lot has happened and many 
questions remain to be answered, there are 
a few points about which I am certain. 


- CPB has no editorial control over JPR’s 
programming nor over the program- 
ming of the networks and program pro- 
ducers from whom we acquire pro- 
gramming. They never have and never 
will. 


Congressmen Obey and Dingell had it 
right when they wrote Konz: 
““Congress intended that the CPB 
serve as a shield rather than a source of 
political interference into public broad- 
casting. The Public Broadcasting Act 
forbids CPB to produce, schedule or 
distribute programs and requires any 
assistance to the production and acqui- 
sition of programs to be ‘evaluated on 
the basis of comparative merit by pan- 
els of outside experts, representing 
diverse interests and perspectives, 
appointed by the Corporation.’” 


In a widely under-reported study com- 
missioned by CPB, 79% of the 
American people reportedly identify 
public broadcasting as the most bal- 
anced and believable media source in 
the nation. That is an awesome accom- 
plishment for an industry not yet 40 
years old. It is also a heavy responsi- 
bility — one made no lighter to the 
degree that the conmtinuEDON PAGE 15 
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1 > John Darling 


How to Tell the Aliens 


Among Us 


nce, in the seventies, a letter came to 
me, I swear, with a stamp showing 
the Pilgrims getting out of the boat 
on Plymouth Rock - and the cancellation 
mark read, “Illegal Aliens Must Register.” Is 
that the story of America or what? The 
rules - and the freedom to decide your own 
rules, if you dare. 
We Anglos dared. And today, Latinos 
dare. The most emails I] 


ever got after writing a <> 


story came recently in 
reporting how hundreds 
of Mexicans are getting a 
Matricula card - a simple 
bar-code ID card that 
states name, address and 
the fact they were born in 
Mexico. It serves as proof 
to help open bank 
accounts, get a driver’s 
license and rent a home, 
as well as to help the 
Mexican consul locate 
them if there’s trouble 
back home. 

For weeks, emails 
come, all of them dis- 
paraging the card, the 
story, the “invasion” of 


| DECIDE | HAVE TO READ WHAT 
IT SAYS ON THE STATUE OF 
LIBERTY. READY? IT SAYS, 
“GIVE ME YOUR TIRED, YOUR 
POOR, YOUR HUDDLED 
MASSES, YEARNING TO 
BREATHE FREE, THE 
WRETCHED REFUSE OF YOUR 
TEEMING SHORE; 
SEND THESE, THE HOMELESS, 
TEMPEST-TOST, TO ME. 
| LIFT MY LAMP BESIDE THE 
GOLDEN DOOR’? 


lapse in education, trauma centers and 
ERs, causing a third of the crime, 100,000 
gang members, 17 car-to-car freeway shoot- 
ings last week, 1500 inner-city homicides 
last year. Oregon is committing suicide.” 

James of Hillsboro writes — “Lovely 
article, it brought me to tears! And do you 
know what the tears were for? They were 
for the damage being done to our social 
structure, institutions and 
economy, by millions of 
law-breaking ILLEGAL 
aliens flooding our coun- 
try. We DO have immigra- 
tion laws, or is that not 
important anymore, in this 
brave new LIBERAL 
touchy-feely world? These 
illegal Mexican law-break- 
ers are taking jobs from 
American citizens, trying 
to feed their families. 
Hospitals and social serv- 
ice agencies are expending 
BILLIONS providing med- 
ical and social services to 
these law-breakers. And 
don’t you DARE accuse 
me of racism! You clowns 
make me sick!” 


Mexicans, as one writer 
put it - with frequent use of the word “col- 
lapse.” 

Carl in Washington state writes — “If 
America collapses, or comes to the brink of 
collapse, it will be over the illegal! alien 
issue. You have now done your part in that 
regard. That may be pleasing to you, how- 
ever, I hope that you survive the conflict so 
as to reconsider your stance.” 

“S.” writes — “Only in Oregon! If you 
had but a shimmering clue how much ille- 
gal aliens’ camp followers are costing 
Oregon taxpayers, you’d be out waving a 
‘Wetback Go Home’ banner. Spend a week 
in L.A. - 1.5 million illegals causing a col- 


Rick of Salem writes 
“Yes, Oregon is becoming bi-cultural, mil- 
lions of legal immigrants from all over the 
World and millions of illegal Mexicans who 
love people like you, that don’t tell the 
truth, and dance happy about our State 
employees helping them to hide from the 
law. With over 120,000 Oregonians on 
unemployment for a long time, how can 
you be so happy about our state helping 
illegal immigrants look for work? These 
Terrorists, Murderers, Drug Dealers, Child 
Molesters, etc. appreciate your support. 
Law abiding Americans DO NOT! Maybe 
when your teen age daughter is raped by 
an illegal or your son is hooked on Meth, 


brought in by an illegal alien, then, maybe, 
you will understand. Until then we all suf- 
fer. You are a Traitor, Shame on you!” 

Ok, end letters. You get the picture. 
Like it or not, this is a huge issue with a lot 
of people in our region. I was stunned by 
the reaction. 

I don’t usually answer quarrelsome let- 
ters, but I couldn’t resist. I wrote “S” 
above, “Oh, so it would be like what the 
Indians went through when we arrived?” S 
was furious, lauding the nobility of the 
Great Western Migration. I didn’t reply or 
ask what’s different about the Great 
Northward Migration from Latin America, 
except that, obviously, Manifest Destiny 
means Anglos, with their superior 
Christianity and Protestant Work Ethic had 
the final and God-given right to be here. 

When I walked in that big room at Our 
Lady of the Mountain Catholic Church in 
Ashland, carrying my clipboard and a pen, 
200 Latino faces turned to me. Pen. 
Clipboard. Tall, white man. Not one of us. 
Not good news for us. Surrounding the 
room were tables from many state and local 
agencies - employment, DMV, economic 
development - and they were there not to 
arrest illegal immigrants, but to say, hey, 
you're here, you’re not going back, here’s 
how to get into the system, so you don’t 
end up going off into the weeds: poverty, 
despair, drugs, crime. 

The Mexican consul from Portland got 
up and told them who I was. After that, 
they relaxed and I interviewed them 
through an interpreter from Rogue 
Community College. I heard their stories 
about travails trying to get a driver’s 
license, being sent away time after time for 
different kinds of proof that you are - 
what? An American. I mean, that’s what we 
did, we Anglos. For centuries, we stepped 
off the boat and said, hi, I’m here, guess I'll 
settle in, where’s the maize? ID? We don’t 
need no stinkin’ ID? 

So, how do you become as American? 
You decide you are an American, that’s 
how. And I’m in a roomful of people who 
decided that and voted with their feet, by 
walking north and essentially saying, hey, 
rules are fine, but we know your ancestors 
got here the same way we are, by choosing 
it, then dealing with Whatever It Takes. 

I decide I have to read what it says on 
the Statue of Liberty. Ready? It says, “Give 
me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses, yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore; 
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send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to 
me. I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

It doesn’t say, “Give me your strong, 
your rich, your high-asset masses yearning 
to be richer and whiter, the well-dressed 
middle class of your teeming malls; send 
these, the homeowner, the skilled, to me. I 
lift my Platinum Visa authorization beside 
the golden door.” 

Surfing the New York Times, I find 
Hollanders feeling their country and cul- 
ture is overrun by Muslims — and Brits by 
citizens of their former, multi-hued empire. 
So, have-nots come to live with haves, 
right? They fight, they meld culture bound- 
aries, then they make love. 

Surfing PBS, I amazingly find that sci- 
ence now believes half the original Native 
Americans came from Asia and a lot came 
from...ready? France! This was 15,000 or 
20,000 years ago. How do they know this? 
Those long, fluted Clovis spear points 
found all over America? Asians never made 
them. Only the Cro-Magnon, modern 
humans of Western Europe _ did. 
Mitochondrial gene sampling confirmed it. 
Of course, I’m sure that after killing each 
other for a while - and barking about the 
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collapse of civilization — these two very 
diverse ethnic groups pursued the second 
favorite human passion and got in bed, 
becoming what we know as Indians. 

So Columbus and Leif Erickson didn’t 
discover diddly. They just repeated a 
deeply-seated human instinct, to go where 
the space and food is - or the means to cre- 
ate or earn it. And when I walked in that 
room full of Mexicans and me in the one 
percent Anglo, I have to tell you, I felt 
weirdly comfortable, fascinated, excited. 
Wow, a whole new tribe, with whole new 
ways of talking, cooking, praying, all that. 
And I pretty much bet you that after 50 
years of mixing, you won’t be able to tell 
who the aliens are. I] 


John Darling is an Ashland writer and 
counselor and frequent contributor to the 
Ashland Daily Tidings and Medford Mail 
Tribune. 
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9 JEFFERSON PERSPECTIVE 


Cherished Lands 


\ ewcomers to Oregon are often sur- 
prised by how passionate Oregonians 
4 Nan be about their public lands at a 
time when much of the political rhetoric is 
about “private property rights.” I suspect 
Oregonians cherish their public lands 
because politicians have been trying to 
steal them since statehood. 
When Oregon became 

a state in 1859, the feder- 
al government gave the 
state government title to 
section 16 and 36 in every 
township and_ range. 
Proceeds from the sale of 
this land or the resources 
on it were constitutionally 


<< >—_—— 


THE OREGON SUPREME 
COURT EVENTUALLY RULED 
THAT UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC 
USE OF BEACHES SINCE 


appears to be “reasonable compromise,” 
Ferrioli’s new bill, upon close reading, 
reveals that it creates an easily-lobbied 
“advisory committee” to do between ses- 
sions what he cannot persuade the 
Legislature to do while it is in session and 
then charge non-motorized boaters fees to 
regain access rights the public already has. 
This sly bill contains an 
“emergency clause” care- 
fully designed to prevent 
any challenge by referen- 
dum. 

Experienced _legisla- 
tive observers think the 
bill has a chance in the 
Senate but will die in the 


ABORIGINAL TIMES GRANTED : 
dedicated to the Common PIEIPU BION eRe eC ORIETIVE House. But SB 1028 is 
School Fund to finance only the latest firelight in 
public schools. The federal RIGHT” OF ACCESS TO THE a continuing saga. Here is 


government also gave the 
state title to the beds and 
banks of the navigable 
waterways of the state as 
“common highways and 
forever free,” which the 
courts have interpreted to 
mean the Legislature can- 
not impose tolls to tra- 
verse its waterways. 

It’s been a continuing 
battle to keep these lands public and access 
open. Here is an update on the current 
skirmish: 

In 1997 lawmakers representing some 
of the people fortunate enough to live 
along Oregon’s rivers and streams tried to 
turn them into private preserves. Sen. Ted 
Ferrioli, RJohn Day, sponsored a bill pro- 
hibited anchoring in rivers or walking on 
islands or banks. The bill charged boaters 
fees to buy stream side access; Ferrioli’s bill 
denied them. A majority of lawmakers real- 
ized this sly giveaway of public access 
rights for what it was and Ferrioli’s bill 
died. 

The Senator from John Day is back 
with SB 1028 this session. Although it 


“DRY SAND’ BEACHES ABOVE 
HIGH TIDE LINE REGARDLESS 
OF WHAT TITLE DOCUMENTS 
SAID. THAT 1967 DECISION 
STILL GUARANTEES PUBLIC 
USE OF OREGON'S BEACHES 
TODAY. 


a concise history: 

In 1911, Gov. Oswald 
West, a populist reformer, 
persuaded the Oregon 

Legislature to pass a 
bill declaring Oregon 
beaches a public highway. 
Up through the early 
1900s the beach was the 
only way to travel between 
coastal communities with- 
out long detours inland. Oregonians 
became so accustomed to this open access 
they believed the public “owned” the 
beaches, including the dry sand above high 
tide. 

A Cannon Beach motel owner chal- 
lenged this folk wisdom in 1966. Bill Hay 
roped off a section of beach in front of his 
motel, excluding the public from his “pri- 
vate” beach. House Majority Leader Bob 
Smith, R-Burns tried to give away the pub- 
lic’s claim to the dry sand portions of 
Oregon’s beaches. Smith’s maneuvering 
rained a rare firestorm of public indigna- 
tion on Salem. A wobbly Legislature pro- 
duced a compromise plan that was immedi- 
ately challenged in court. 


The Oregon Supreme Court eventually 
ruled that unrestricted public use of beach- 
es since aboriginal times granted the pub- 
lic a “prescriptive right” of access to the 
“dry sand” beaches above high tide line 
regardless of what title documents said. 
That 1967 decision still guarantees public 
use of Oregon’s beaches today. 

In 1971, Rep. Smith, by now Speaker of 
the Oregon House, sponsored a bill surren- 
dering public claims to the beds and banks 
of Oregon rivers and streams to the upland 
property owner. Sen. Betty Browne, D- 
Oakridge, insisted Smith’s bill gave away 
valuable public access and potential public 
revenue from gravel and other mineral 
deposits. A compromise bill ordered a study 
of conflicting claims of public and private 
ownership. The study took 15 years. It is 
not a simple issue. 

The state’s title to the beds and banks 
of Oregon rivers flows with the river bed. 
When a river slowly erodes one bank and 
deposits gravel on the opposite bank, one 
property owners loses land, the other gains 
land and the state’s title moves with the 
river bed. Lawyers call this slow change an 
“accretion.” If the river cuts a new channel 
suddenly in a flood or storm — what 
lawyers call an “avulsion” — the state takes 
title to the new river bed. The state also 
retains title to the old river bed. The state’s 
Common School Fund is entitled to money 
from gravel deposits mined from the old 
river bed. These gravel deposits were 
among the public claims Smith’s bill tried 
to give away. 

Now, once again, public access to pub- 
lic Jand and waterways is being chal- 
lenged. Oregonians need to continue 
their vigilance over their public lands. 
The Legislature’s obsession with giving 
away public access is like the Energizer 
Bunny. It just keeps going and going and 
going... IM) 


Columnist Russell Sadler is living in a 
Eugene writer’s garret working on a 
short history of Oregon for tourists and 
newcomers. He can be reached at 
Russell@russellsadler.org. 
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(Music This Summer at 
Redding’s Historic Cascade Theatre 


Bruce Hornsby 


July 24, 2005 / 8pm 


{2 
Don't miss the playful songwriting, rollicking piano playing | 
and high-energy showmanship of multi-Grammy Award 
winner, Bruce Hornsby and his band in the small hall 
atmosphere of Redding’s Cascade Theatre. Bruce Hornsby 
has sold more than 10 million records worldwide drawing 
from a wide array of influences, including jazz, bluegrass, and 
classical music. 
One of music's most in-demand "side" men, Bruce Hornsby 
has played on more than 100 records with artists ranging 
from Bob Dylan, Robbie Robertson and the Grateful Dead to 
Don Henley, Bonnie Raitt and Willie Nelson. 


Tickets and information at WWW.Cascadetheatre.org 


or at Exfe)) 243-8877 
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What, Me Hungry? 


In the wealthiest country on earth, people go hungry every day. 
But it’s not due to lack of food. 


By Russ Levin 


wo years ago, Oregonians 
were shocked, embar- 
rassed and saddened to 
see their state listed by 
the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture as the “hungriest” 
state in the nation. How could it 
be that in this land of plenty, a 
land of teeming green hillsides 
and lush valleys, of sprawling 
ranches and gourmet foods, of low population density and 
high productivity, so many people were without food? 

The national attention refocused many locals onto the 
issue of food and hunger. But what’s it all about? What 
does it mean to be hungry in America? And how, in a state 
such as Oregon, could over 13 percent of the population be 
called “hungry?” 

Our image of hunger is often the one we conjure from 
scenes in developing nations, of people clinging desperate- 
ly to life in the midst of famine, war, or some kind 
of break in the supply chain. In those circum- 


att te 
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stances, hunger is the actual, 
physical condition of not having 
enough food nearby to eat, 
regardless of how hard you 
might try to find it. Across 
America, whether in New York 
City or Medford, Oregon, the 
roots of hunger are almost 
always economic. We have plenty 
of food to eat. In fact, we have 
more food than we could ever possibly eat. The real issue, 
however, is that many of us can’t afford to eat. 

The first problem in all of this is the term “hunger.” A 
more accurate, if not slightly bureaucratic, term used to 
describe hunger is “food insecurity.” Food insecurity 
means that a household does not always have access to 
enough food to support an active, healthy standard of liv- 
ing, usually due to lack of money or other resources. 

According to a USDA study from December, 2001, 10.7 
percent of all U.S. households had some level of food 

insecurity. While most of the households had the ability 


PHOTO COURTESY OF BOSKOVICH FARMS 


to obtain enough food to avoid hunger - in 
many cases by relying on a few basic staple 
foods, and by reducing the overall variety 
in their diet - roughly 3 percent of all 
households reported that at least one mem- 
ber of the household experienced signifi- 
cant hunger because they could not afford 
to buy food. : 

To counter the effects of food insecuri- 
ty, a large and elaborate system of safety net 
services exists throughout the country to 
ensure that no one does indeed go without 
food in America. There are some aspects of 
the food safety net that are familiar to most 
of us, such as Food Stamps. Food Stamps 
are the cornerstone of the U.S. govern- 
ment’s efforts to help low income individu- 


Part of the solution of making 
the food system work is to 
replace bad habits with good 
habits. Every box of high- 
calorie, low-nutrition starch we 
can replace with fresh produce 
and healthier choices 
represents a change in some of 
the dynamics that lead to weight 
problems and all of the 
associated health risks. And 
ultimately, this means an 
improved condition for the 


poorest among us. 


als and families purchase adequate food to 
meet the needs of their household. Another 
familiar program, The National School 
Lunch Program (often associated with the 
“ketchup as a vegetable” incident of the 
early 80’s), provides low-cost or free lunch- 
es to over 25 million school children each 
day and is a federally-funded program 
administered at the state level. 

Other safety net services may be less 
familiar, however. Women, Infants and 
Children, or WIC, for example, is a supple- 
mental nutrition program that augments 
the health and nutrition of low-income 
women, infants, & children, including preg- 
nant, breastfeeding and non-breastfeeding 
postpartum women, plus infants and chil- 
dren up to 5 years old. Participants in WIC 
receive nutritious foods, dietary supple 


ments, and information on healthy eating 
and health care referrals. Surprisingly, WIC 
serves 45 percent of all infants born in the 
United States. 

For many Americans, food stamps and 
other programs such as WIC do not pro- 
vide sufficient support to meet the needs of 
their household. In fact, according to Philip 
Yates, Nutrition Programs Manager at 
ACCESS Inc. in Medford, 61 percent of the 
clients receiving food through ACCESS 
Food Share, a network of 19 food pantries, 
are also receiving Food Stamps. 90 percent 
of those taking advantage of the pantry 
system report that their Food Stamp allo- 
cation only lasts them for about three 
weeks each month. For these people, as 


well as for those who are just encountering 
food insecurity for the first time, the pantry 
system is what keeps them afloat from 
month to month. 

Based on the concept of recovering 
food from the main sources of food pro- 
duction and distribution - farms, food pro- 
cessing and manufacturing companies, indi- 
viduals, and government agencies - and 
redistributing it out through a system of 
pantries for emergency use, the ACCESS 
pantry system is a vital resource to address- 
ing food insecurity in Jackson County. 
Since 1982, ACCESS has been the desig- 
nated Regional Food Bank for emergency 
food distribution in Jackson County. As a 
member agency of the Oregon Food Bank, 
ACCESS Food Share receives USDA com- 
modities and food donated through the 


Oregon Food Bank. In addition, ACCESS 
receives donations of food from local food 
drives, grocery stores, fruit growers, farm- 
ers, food production companies (such as 
Harry & David), and restaurants. 

The pantries, along with in-home pro- 
grams such as “Food & Friends,” adminis- 
tered by the Rogue Valley Council of 
Governments for senior citizens, are the 
front line of meeting the emergency food 
needs of people in Jackson County. The 
food pantry is like a food-only grocery 
store, except there are no bar code scan- 
ners, no bakeries and no money changing 
hands. Instead, those in need take home 
food by the box, with each box typically suf- 
ficient to supply the household with a 


Total number of pounds of food 
distributed by Access, Inc. in 
Jackson County 
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week’s worth of food at a time. Clients are 
usually put on a twelve-week program, and 
can then be re-evaluated as needed. Once a 
person has begun to receive service 
through a pantry, an intake interview is 
conducted to determine specific need, and 
to provide them with information about 
how to best manage household finances, 
nutrition and meal planning, as well as 
whatever else it will take to get them back 
on their feet. No one who shows up at a 
pantry is denied food. 

In 2004, ACCESS provided 32,658 
emergency food boxes to the residents of 
Jackson County. This represented a twelve- 
percent increase over 2003. A look at who 
receives emergency food reflects, in gener- 
al, the most vulnerable members of our 
community: 
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(1 40% are under 18 
i 20% are seniors 
13% Hispanic 
| 47% report some kind of disability 


What may be more surprising is that 34 percent of food recip- 
ients through ACCESS have at least one member of the household 
who is working. As much as anything, reliance on emergency food 
reflects the growing disparity between wages and the cost of liv- 
ing. Ashland resident Betty Johnson is a perfect example of how 
that disparity impacts the ability to feed oneself. Ms. Johnson is 
one of the many thousands of people who receive food through 
the pantry system. 

Johnson has lived in the Rogue Valley for 27 years, most of 
that time in Ashland. At 54 years old, Johnson is permanently dis- 
abled, significantly enough that she has been unable to work. Like 
many in her situation, Betty lives exclusively on income from the 


The sources of all of this 

fresh food are the grocery 
stores, which are required by 
law to discard food once the 
“sell by” date has passed. Now, 
tather than let those products 
go to waste, groceries donate 
the food to ACCESS literally 
the minute the freshness 


date is reached. 


Federal government in the form of Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI). SSI is a supplemental program funded by general tax rev- 
enues (not Social Security taxes), designed to help aged, blind, and 
disabled people who have little or no income. It provides cash to 
meet basic needs for food, clothing, and shelter. Betty Johnson’s 
monthly SSI income is $579. 

Because she qualifies to live in HUD housing, her monthly 
rental cost is $94 per month. Still, on such a budget, feeding her- 
self properly would be a constant crisis. So, Betty has come to 
depend on the Ashland Food Pantry, supplied by ACCESS and run 
by the Seventh Day Adventist Church, for a once-a-month supple- 
ment to her household food reserves. She has been visiting the 
pantry for over three years now. Her daughter, who also lives in 
southern Oregon, serves as her Primary Care Attendant to take her 
to the pantry and help her prepare her meals. The Ashland pantry 
also provides some free clothing, which Betty appreciates as well. 

Johnson especially appreciates the fresh fruits and vegetables 
included in the pantry offerings, and the fact that the pantry staff 
lets her choose what she takes home, as opposed to having them 
deciding for her. One of the greatest advantages, as she sees it, is 
that “none of the food goes to waste.” Also through ACCESS, 
Johnson receives utility assistance to offset summer and winter 
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cooling & heating costs. She expresses gratitude over and over for 
the safety net of food and other vital services. “I wouldn’t be able 
to do what I do every month if it weren’t for ACCESS,” she says. 

The Special Problems of Rural Hunger 

The dynamics surrounding food insecurity in predominantly 
rural places like southern Oregon and northern California are 
somewhat different than in large metropolitan areas. Probably the 
biggest challenge overall is under-employment. In this situation, at 
least one member of the household is employed, but not in the 
desired capacity, whether in terms of compensation, hours, or level 
of skill or experience. This problem tends to be much higher in 
non-urban areas all around the country. In reality, the problem for 
many rural inhabitants may be more about finding a job that pays 
a living wage than about finding a job at all. 

While fewer jobs are available in rural areas in general, and 
they generally pay lower wages than in urban areas, other factors 
layer on top of these core issues to compound the problem. For 


ACCESS employee David Snow unpacks recovered dairy products as 
part of his morning rounds for Fresh Alliance. 


example, rural residents also face long commutes to get to jobs 
and other services, such as daycare and healthcare. That couples 
with significantly less availability of public transportation, so that 
the need for cars is much greater, bringing with it the expenses 
related to car ownership. 

Furthermore, because population densities are low and stores 
are widely scattered in rural areas, distance to a market is a sig- 
nificant barrier, in particular for elderly residents. Low-income 
households in rural areas tend to redeem their food stamps at 
smaller markets and grocery stores, which may offer smaller selec- 
tions at higher prices; supermarket prices in rural areas are on 
average about 4% higher than suburban area supermarkets. 

Another major factor, and perhaps the most troubling today, is 
the rapid increase in housing prices. Between 1989 and 1999, the 
median price of owner-occupied homes increased by 59% in non- 
metro areas, compared with 39% in metro areas. In addition, rural 
renters are twice as likely as owners to live in physically substan- 
dard housing, often with inadequate, inefficient and costly heating 
and air conditioning systems and insulation. 


The combination of factors that make rural living more diffi- 
cult for low-income households in general, create a particularly 
powerful and dangerous set of circumstances for senior citizens. 
With low fixed monthly incomes, longer life-spans (which often 
deplete pensions and other retirement programs), lack of trans- 
portation and nearby services, and increasing need for medical 
services, social services and long-term care, many seniors in rural 
areas are subject to a virtual life-sentence of abject poverty and 
want, 


Nutrition: 
The Invisible Frontier 


Will Rogers once said “We'll hold the distinction of being the 
only Nation in the history of the world that ever went to the poor 
house in an automobile.” A more contemporary twist on that 
might be that we would be the only nation that will starve from 
over-eating. 

The common image today, born out by report after report in 
the news, and reinforced by images from films such as Super Size 
Me, is of the grossly over-weight American. A quick trip abroad 
only helps to reinforce our impression that Americans truly do 
carry more girth than most other cultures on the planet. But, it’s 
not the aesthetics of over-abundance that concern us most. It’s 
the incredible cost in terms of health risk, medical care, and lost 
productivity. 

Not surprisingly, our emergency food supply has tended to 
mirror the dynamics at play in our larger society, which are to eat 
the cheapest, quickest-to-prepare and most-easily obtained foods. 
In other words, it is fairly easy to get a lot of calories into the sys- 
tem. It is somewhat more difficult to get good nutrition into the 
system. Remember the aforementioned “ketchup as a vegetable?” 

Part of the solution of making the food system work is to 
replace bad habits with good habits. Every box of high-calorie, 
low-nutrition starch we can replace with fresh produce and 
healthier choices represents a change in some of the dynamics 
that lead to weight problems and all of the associated health 
risks. And ultimately, this means an improved condition for the 
poorest among us. 


Fresh Alliance: 
The New Face of the Safety Net 


Pumping fresh produce and healthier choices into our local 
pantry system recently got a little easier. When you are hungry 
and on a limited budget, meat, dairy products and fresh produce 
aren’t always included on your grocery list, even though they are 
all important to a healthy diet. Through the Fresh Alliance pro- 
gram recently implemented by ACCESS, the delivery of high- 
quality, high-protein foods to Jackson County’s pantries is now 
possible. Part of the beauty of this program is that it allows us 
to make available foods that normally would have been thrown 
away. 

Begun by the Oregon Food Bank in partnership with Fred 
Meyer and later Albertson’s, Fresh Alliance has been operating 
successfully in the Portland area since 2002. The recent expan- 
sion has included Medford, Eugene, Bend, Redmond and Grants 
Pass. This means that more meat, milk and other dairy products 


are making it into the hands of the state’s hungry, rather than 
the state’s landfills. 

One of the core issues in terms of delivering fresh food is the 
ability to keep the food refrigerated, and that’s where a very gen- 
erous donation from Boise came to the rescue. Boise donated a 
brand new truck to ACCESS outfitted with a state-of-the art 
refrigeration system. Grants from Oregon Housing Community 
Services, the Fred Meyer Foundation and the Juan Young Trust 
helped to support other Fresh Alliance components. Fresh 
Alliance joins an already-existing program called Food Rescue, 
which gathers unused food from local restaurants and other food 
service institutions, such as the Rogue Valley Manor. Combined, 
the two perishable foods programs will bring roughly 300,000 
pounds of fresh meats, milk, dairy products and produce into the 
system annually. 

The sources of all of this fresh food are the grocery stores, 
which are required by law to discard food once the “sell by” date 
has passed. Now, rather than let those products go to waste, gro- 
ceries donate the food to ACCESS literally the minute the fresh- 
ness date is reached. Meats are frozen immediately, while the 
milk and other dairy products still have 4-5 days before their 
“Use By” date expires. With the refrigerated truck and storage at 
the ACCESS refrigerated warehouse, perishable food can reach 
hungry families without risk of spoilage. Currently, the Fred 
Meyer stores and the Medford Albertson’s participate in Fresh 
Alliance. 


It’s Getter Better... 

Or ts it? 

The situation in Oregon is improving. In fact, the most recent 
state rankings show Oregon as only the 8th “hungriest” state in 
the nation. The focus on rankings is a bit disturbing to Philip 
Yates, who feels that it distracts from the real long-term issues. 
“The fact that we have dropped in the hunger ratings says that 
we are doing a better job state-wide, and that people who need 
to know about emergency food services are getting better infor- 
mation,” says Yates. But the news cycle is frustrating, says Yates, 
because hunger was briefly the “crisis du jour,” but now is less 
topical. “We still have a lot of work to do to address the root caus- 
es of hunger. We tend to respond to crises and then forget about 
them. Despite the rankings, the number of people needing food 
continues to grow here in Jackson County. How do we give peo- 
ple the resources so that they can avoid hunger in the first 
place?” 

Just as with other perceived threats, there is a need to keep 
up our vigilance about food insecurity. At a time when we talk 
about the constant threat to our “homeland security,” addressing 
the causes of hunger would be another level of security that 
would be a comfort to us all. 1M] 


For more information about the issues surrounding hunger, 
two excellent resources are the Oregon Food Bank 
(www.oregonfoodbank.org) and America’s Second Harvest 
(www.secondharvest.org). 
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Nature | 
Notes 


SAMPLER 


Whether describing the shenanigans 
of microscopic water bears, or the | 
grandeur of a breaching Orca, Dr. | 
Frank Lang's weekly radio feature 
Nature Notes has informed and 
delighted JPR listeners for over a 
decade. 


Over 100 of Dr. Lang's 

commentaries on the incredibly 
diverse environment of our region 
have been collected in this new book. 
Perfect for browsing or to accompany 
your next nature outing in the State 
of Jefferson! 


Order A Nature Notes Sampler for 
$19.95 postpaid 


ciTy 
STATE 


PHONE 
Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: [1 VISA C Mastercard 
1D American Express () Discover 


CARD NO. 


AMOUNT: $19.95 


EXP. 


Send completed form to: 
Nature Notes/Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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+ NATURE NOTES 


Flower Color 


oses are red, Violets are blue, why is it 

then, I look cross-eyed at you? Wait, 

that’s not it! Roses are red, violets are 
blue, sugar is sweet and so are you. There 
that’s better. Why are flowers colored, any- 
way? It mostly has to do with - dare I say it 
-S E X, the transmission of gametes, male 
and female, from one sex organ to another 
with the union of genetic materials. 

In the world of flowering plants sexual 
reproduction takes place in a two-step 
process. Pollination comes first and that is 
the transfer of pollen (with its male gamete) 
from the anther of a flower to a stigma that 
leads to an ovule that contains the female 
gamete. Fertilization occurs when the male 
gamete unites with the female gamete to 
form a zygote that grows into an embryo in 
the cozy confines of the ovule turned into a 
seed. Now that is enough information to get 
you a passing grade on your botany 
midterm. Is it any wonder that our children 
would rather learn of S E X from a peer 
than from a parent? 

Back to our original question. Why are 
flowers colored? It has to do with pollina- 
tion and pollen vectors that get the pollen 
from anther to stigma. First though, flow- 
ers are colored because they contain pig- 
ments, colored substances that absorb 
some wavelengths of the visible spectrum 
and reflect other wavelength, both visible 
and not. 

Pigments are found in small subcellular 
organelles called plastids, the best known 
of which are chloroplasts with the green 
pigment chlorophyll. In addition to the 
green pigment chlorophyll, other pigments 
known as carotenoids, maybe be present in 
chloroplasts or be present in plastids of 
their own. Some carotenoid pigments are 
Orange carotenes, others, yellow xantho- 
phylls. These pigments are soluble in fat, 
which accounts for the orange tomato 
sauce stains on all your plastic refrigerator 
containers, or your nice white blouse or 
brand new tie. 


Other than chlorophyll, flavinoids, dis- 


solved in the water-filled cell vacuole, are 
the most common floral pigments. Purple, 
blue, and red anthocyanin pigments and 
yellow, cream, or white anthoxanthins are 
mixed or alone in flowers of different col- 
ors. And there are other pigments, but 
enough’s enough for now. 

So now we know why flowers are col- 
ored, but so what? Why are flowers colored 
a particular color? Like most features of 
the flower, its size, shape, and color has to 
do with pollination and the vector involved. 
Small, green flowers with dangling stamens 
rely on wind to spread pollen. Large, light 
colored, night blooming, mousy smelling 
flowers of the tropics are pollinated by, 
guess what? Right, bats. Arthropods or 
birds pollinate most other flowers. 

We have mentioned this before. Sit for a 
while in a mountain meadow wearing a 
bright red hat or scarf, and a hungry, but 
soon disappointed hummingbird will likely 
visit you. Arthropods, usually our insect 
friends, do most animal pollination work. 
Some flowers are generalists, attracting a 
number of different insects by color and 
often scent. Other flowers, especially the 
orchids, are very particular about their insect 
visitor and have coevolved fantastic shapes 
and mechanisms to insure pollination. 

Often what we see is not what the insect 
sees when looking at a flower. Insects sense 
ultraviolet radiation, and what might appear 
as faint lines or not at all to you and me 
appear as dark nectar guides to insects that 
lead them to a well deserved nutritious 
pollen or nectar reward. 

So now you know why roses are red 
and violets are blue. Is sugar still sweet and 
how about you? WM] 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of 
Biology at Southern Oregon University. 
Nature Notes can be heard on Fridays on 
the Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 
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The 2005 Oregon Coast 
Music Festival 


By Ken Croes 


hen dreams become real, 

history is made. Such is the 

case with one of America’s 

jewels of musical perform- 

ance. Twenty-seven years 
ago, a retired Mississippi professor and 
symphony violinist moved to Coos Bay, 
Oregon. After surveying the cultural land- 
scape on the South Coast, Dr. Charles 
Heiden launched a modest concert series 
of works by Franz Josef Haydn. He aspired 
to create enrichment opportunities for 
young musicians and local audiences. What 
he created has become a world-class cele- 
bration encompassing a variety of classical 
composers, performers, and musical genres now 
known as the Oregon Coast Music Festival. 

The Oregon Coast Music Festival is present- 
ed by the Oregon Coast Music Association, a 
non-profit organization comprised of an active 
cadre of music enthusiasts and volunteers. They 
work tirelessly year-round to stage concerts at a 
variety of unique venues. From the art deco charm of Marshfield 
Hall to the bayside intimacy of the historic OIMB Boathouse, the 
Oregon Coast Music Festival’s union of music and edifice is unri- 
valed. 

As is the case with many festivals, the Oregon Coast Music 
Festival survived growing pains, controversies, changes in board 
members, financial strains and venue expansions. In 1992, the fes- 
tival recruited Maestro James Paul to accept the position of 
Musical Director. Hailed by Musical America as “unequivocally 
among the foremost classicists of the world, in company with 
Antal Dorati and Karl Bohm” Mr. Paul continues to elevate the 
character and content of the festival. The 2005 program, sched- 
uled from July 21-30, is no exception. 

The Festival Orchestra Symphonic concerts conducted by 
James Paul begin with Carnival Overture, Op. 92 by Antonin 
Dvordk, Clarinet Concerto No.1 in f-minor, J. 114 by Carl Maria 
von Weber (featuring Guest Soloist Michael Anderson), and 


THE 2005 OREGON COAST 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Coos Bay, North Bend, 
Charleston, and Bandon 
| July 21-30 


www.oregoncoastmusic.com 


Conductor James Paul 


Guest Soloist 
Michael Anderson 


Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3 in E-flat Op. 
55 “Eroica”. Historic Marshfield Hall will 
host each of the Festival’s Orchestra con- 
certs for the evening programs on July 
26th, 28th, and 30th. 

The Oregon Coast Music Festival was 
equally fortunate to obtain the services of 
a young Stanford graduate, Jason Klein to 
share the baton. A , 
renowned conduc- 
tor and educator, 
Mr. Klein’s 15th fes- 
tival season will 
present a Pops pro- 
gram with a “Zoo 
Parade” theme on July 
28th featuring composi- 
tions by Ernst Toch, — 
Daniel-Fran¢ois-Esprit Conductor Jason Klein 
Auber, Poulenc, Leroy 
Anderson, Henry Mancini, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Julius Fu, and concluding with Prokofiev’s 


“Peter and the Wolf”. 


Saturday night, July 30th, James Paul returns to the stage to 


conduct a symphony orchestra program entitled The Romeo and 


Juliet Experience featuring “The Walk to 
the Paradise Garden” by Frederick Delius 
from “A Village Romeo and Juliet”. “Romeo 
and Juliet, Fantasy Overture after 
Shakespeare” from Tchaikovsky precedes 
the final composition on the program, 
“Scenes from Romeo and Juliet” by 
Prokofiev. 

Soprano Molly Jo Bessey’s 2003 
engagement with the Oregon Coast Music 
Festival was a resounding hit with festival 
patrons. A Coos Bay native who currently 


lives near Boston, she performs as a concert and operatic soloist 
throughout New England. Ms. Bessey 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 
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As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon and 


Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s original radio series 
As It Was, hosted by the 


late Hank Henry, is now a 


book. 


We've collected the stories 
from the original As /t Was 
series in this new book, 
illustrated with almost 100 
historical photographs. 

Send check or money order for $19.95 


+ $2.50 shipping and handling 
($22.45 total) per copy. 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 

or bill to my credit card: O VISA O Mastercard 
O American Express UO Discover 
CARD NO. 


AMOUNT: $22.45 


EXP. 


Send completed form to: 
As It Was / Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Bivd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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<1 INSIDE THE BOX 


L / Scott Dewing 


My Digital Dossier 


| ’m searching for myself. I know where I 
am, of course. I’m seated right here in 
front of my computer. What I’m search- 

ing for is my digital self: a bundle of bits 
and bytes somewhere out in cyberspace. I 
know I’m out there—a name, a number, a 
birth date, a satellite image—all to be found 
by anyone who cares to look for me. The 
digital you is out there too. 

I’m searching for myself and I’m finding 
a lot of information, enough that I could 
probably fake my own identity. Okay, I’m 
not sure if you can actually do that and get 
away with it If, however, you wanted to 
fake someone else’s identity or track them 
down or engage in some malicious cyber- 
harassment, the Internet has become a 
great resource for gathering the necessary 
information to do so. 

There’s a growing wealth of personal 
information about each and every one of us 
becoming increasingly available via the 
World Wide Web. Through a combination 
of free and fee-based database searches, 
you can create a “digital dossier” of just 
about anyone in pretty short order. 

So far, I’ve gathered and filled my own 
digital dossier with the following: full 
name, date of birth, social security number, 
spouse’s name, date of birth and social 
security number, mother and father’s 
names, social security numbers and dates 
of birth, current and previous address of 
residence, property and home ownership, 
credit report, and criminal background 
report. 

Most of the information I found about 
myself was quite accurate. I was surprised, 
however, to discover that I had violated 
ORS 811210 (failure to use a seat belt) in 
Yamhill County in July 2002. I wasn’t in 
Yamhill County in July 2002. The middle 
name on the “offender name” of the report 
was my brother’s. The first name was mine. 
My brother’s middle initial is S. Either the 
police officer mistyped something into the 
computer or my brother has some explain- 
ing to do as to how my name ended up 


associated with said infraction. 

My quest to find myself started at 
Zabasearch.com, which claims to be, “The 
#1 Free People Search and Public 
Information Search Engine.” Zabasearch 
has a very simple search interface with a 
“Search a Name” field and a “State” drop- 
down menu. Type in a name, select a state, 
click the Search button and you’re on your 
way to finding people. 

According to the Zabasearch website, 
“zaba” is from the Greek word tzaba, which 
means “free” or “at no cost”. Well, turns 
out that its not all “free”. If you really want 
to dig up dirt and get the goods on people, 
you need to pay. I sprung for the $20 
“background check”, which provided me 
with a listing of current and previous 
addresses, relative’s and _ neighbor’s 
addresses, as well as property ownership 
records and a criminal record check. 

Much of the information available at 
Zabasearch.com and other personal infor- 
mation trafficking sites come from public 
records: state records, county records, 
court records and the like. When you buy a 
house, your ownership becomes public 
record. If you get a ticket for not wearing 
your seatbelt that becomes a public record 
too. And because those records are public 
they can be made available to the public, 
retrievable by anyone via websites like 
Zabasearch.com. 

According to Zabasearch, “[It] simply 
serves as a search engine in locating avail- 
able public records and does not create the 
records found. Information typically makes 
it to the public domain via a wide variety of 
sources, including but not limited to: phone 
listings, court records, real property 
records, subscriptions etc. Sources vary 
state by state and region by region. Unlike 
Zabasearch, there are many companies who 
do gather, generate, compile, house 
and sell public information, most of which 
are publicly traded. This practice is, and 
always has been, legal in the United States 
and is the basis for the 2 billion dollar U.S. 


information industry.” 

I know, I felt that chill run down my 
spine too. Isn’t all of this divulging of per- 
sonal information tantamount to an inva- 
sion of privacy? Surely this can’t be legal? 
Well, it's not an invasion of privacy and it is 
quite legal. All the information available via 
Zabasearch and other rival sites has been 
available for many years—but as paper- 
based records that required some special- 
ized knowledge and effort to acquire. With 
the rise of electronic records and the inter- 
connectedness of the Internet, however, 
those records are now easily distributed 
and gathered. With a couple mouse clicks 
all of that disparate data can be brought 
together into what Daniel J. Solove of The 
George Washington University Law School 
has referred to as a “digital dossier”. 

“Unfortunately, our federal and state 
constitutions provide us with little guid- 
ance when it comes to digital dossiers and 
sites like Zabasearch,” wrote Anita 
Ramasastry, Associate Professor of Law at 
the University of Washington, in a recent 
article for findlaw.com, “The contemporary 
erosion of our privacy was unimaginable 
two hundred years ago.” 

In his recent book, The Digital Person: 
Technology and Privacy in the 
Information Age, Solove writes, “The pri- 
vacy problem created by the use of data- 
bases stems from an often careless and 
unconcerned bureaucratic process, one 
that has little judgment or accountability... 
We are not just heading toward a world of 
Big Brother, but to a world that is begin- 
ning to resemble Kafka’s vision in The 
Trial.” 

Solove paints a somewhat dark and 
dystopian future. But as our lives become 
more digital and interconnected, lived and 
recorded online, our challenge will be to 
stare down the barrel of that darkness, 
imagine the unimaginable, and make diffi- 
cult decisions about the changing future of 
privacy in the digital age. 1M 


Scott Dewing is a technology consultant, 
writer and the CIO of Vortx, Inc., a tech- 
nology company located in Ashland, 
Oregon, www.vortxinc.com. Archives of his 
columns are available at his website, 
www.insidethebox.org. 


TUNED IN iron s.s 


public is given, even inaccurately, any 
reason to wonder whether their public 
radio and television stations are being 
anything other than what they were 
established to be independent, noncom- 
mercial voices in a media environment 
Americans increasingly tend to find 
unworthy of that same level of trust. 


While the motives and actions of the 
CPB Board of Directors remain a matter of 
speculation, what is totally clear is that we 
are seeing the results of a CPB Board 
appointment process which has been deval- 


ued as Congress and _ successive 
Administrations have departed from the 
goal, as expressed in the Public 


Broadcasting Act, of appointing Board 
members “who are eminent in such fields 
as education, cultural and civic affairs, or 
the arts” in lieu of appointing individuals 
whose experience is significantly associated 
with prior political association. 

The first board of directors of CPB, 


SPOTLIGHT en 


returns to the festival Friday night, July 
22nd at First Presbyterian Church, North 
Bend. 

Adding spice and pure fun to the musi- 
cal itinerary, the Oregon Coast Music 
Festival will present Craicmore, a contem- 
porary traditional Celtic band rooted in the 
music of Scotland and Ireland, who will 
perform at First Presbyterian Church, 
North Bend. The English garden at Shore 
Acres State Park in Charleston, Oregon is 
the venue for the wild, funky, and infec- 
tious 30-member mobile percussion ensem- 
ble Samba Ja. Further dispelling the 
notion that the festival is a stuffy exercise, 
the “It’s About Time” Dance Band will 
play big band jazz at The Mill Casino 
Salmon Room in North Bend. The John 
Stowell Trio brings jazz to the OIMB 
Boathouse in Charleston, Oregon and the 
Sprague Theater in Bandon, Oregon. The 
new event, “Jazz at Jardin’s”, will mingle 
jazz and gourmet delights with the Dozier- 
Jarvis-Young Quartet at the Black Market 
Gourmet in Coos Bay. The Oregon 


appointed in 1968 as a key element of the 
Johnson administration’s effort to develop a 
non-commercial broadcasting system of con- 
sequence in this country, consisted [in part] 
of: Robert Benjamin, Chairman of United 
Artists Corp., Milton Eisenhower, President 
Emeritus of Johns Hopkins University, Oveta 
Colp Hobby, President of the Houston Post, 
James Killian, Chairman of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Erich Leinsdorf, 
Conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and John D. Rockefeller III, 
Chairman of Rockefeller Foundation. 

Those were the CPB Directors who laid 
the cornerstone of what has become a suc- 
cessful public broadcasting system. 

And it is directors of that breadth, and 
such apolitical association, that will keep it 
healthy. 1M} 


Ronald Kramer is Executive Director of the 
JPR Foundation. 
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Renaissance Band brings faithful repro- 
ductions of historical instruments to 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church in Coos Bay. 
Mingus Park, a breathtaking natural 
amphitheatre in Coos Bay, will host the 
Bay Area Concert Band’s repertoire. Dates 
and times of all festival performances are 
available on the festival website, www.ore- 
goncoastmusic.com. 

The final attraction worth mentioning 
is Oregon’s Bay Area itself. Coos Bay, 
North Bend, Charleston, and Bandon are 
truly unique. The streets, shops, and water- 
front reflect its authentic history of com- 
merce in fishing and timber. The Bay Area’s 
mild climate, lush forests, dunes and sandy 
beaches provide stunning backdrops to Dr. 
Charles Heiden’s realized symphonic 
dream; a coastal landscape filled with 
music, education and fun. That is the 
essence of the 2005 Oregon Coast Music 
Festival. 1M) 
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Michael Feldman’s 


All the News that Isn't 


Administration proposes converting military 
bases into internment camps for the elderly. 


N. Korea to make two bombs, one for later. 


A compromise on the UN appointment as 
Michael Bolton is named ambassador. 


British archeologists find 2,000 year old 
shoe, must wait two millennia for other 
shoe to drop. 


Anti-gay gay mayor of Spokane may have 
unresolved self-image issues. 


Government to revise much criticized “Birds 
and Bees” web site which calls abstinence 
the only safe birth contro! method; 
menopause, chronic depression and mar- 
tiage to be added to the list. 


Laura Bush to open at Caesar's Palace as 
Laura Dangerfield. 


Iran says it is only a danger to itself. 
Time to oil that darn axis of evil, again. 


Evolution reversed in Kansas schools — 
kids will start in 12th grade and graduate 
kindergarten. The Kansas school system 
believes that Kansans in no way descended 
from apes or Missourians. 


Ford and GM downgraded by Standard & 
Poor to Substandard & Worse. 
President Bush says he can dismantle 


Social Security and Medicare and still be in 
bed by nine. 


Thats all the news that isn't. 


ee 
| 


12 Noon Saturdays on JPR’s 
News & Information Service 
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ON THE: 


SCENE 


Playing Hard to Get Won’t 
Work with Marian McPartland 


A ttention Stevie Wonder, Keith 

Jarrett, and Woody Allen: Marian 

-—L &McPartland is after you, and she 
won't give up until she gets you! 

For what? Rest assured, nothing nefari- 
ous. McPartland simply wants them to join 
her in her radio “living room,” better 
known as Piano Jazz. The show, which airs 
on JPR’s Rhythm & News service on 
Sundays at 9am, is the most widely lis- 
tened-to NPR® jazz program and the 
longest running national performance pro- 
gram on public radio. 

Over the years, McPartland has played 
piano and chatted with more than 500 
guest musicians ranging from Tony 
Bennett and Ray Charles to Bill Evans and 
Willie Nelson — but she wants more. She 
has a “wish list” and won’t stop pursuing 
these musicians, no matter how hard-to-get 
they play. 

“Keith Jarrett has so far turned us 
down. I'll get him eventually — he’s going to 
have to give up,” says the ever-determined 
McPartland. 

Crediting persistence as her only virtue 
(her fans, of course, could add a few more), 
McPartland believes that bringing in guest 
musicians who play various instruments in 
wide-ranging styles keeps her show fresh. 
“It’s easy to do this,” she says. “There are 
so many great performers out there I’d like 
to have on.” Her eternal search for “some- 
thing new” led to a programming decision 
made a few years after the show’s 1979 
debut. She would not only feature her well- 
known piano duets but ask other musicians 
as well as singers to join her. 

McPartland’s piano pairings date back 
to the earliest days of her career. Born 
March 20, 1918, in Windsor, England, 
McPartland played British music halls as a 
member of a four-piano group led by Billy 
Mayerl. She moved to the United States 
with her husband, cornetist Jimmy 
McPartland, at the end of World War II and 


Nee =: 
Marian McPartland, host of NPR's most widely 
listened to jazz program Piano Jazz. 


rapidly developed a reputation as a pianist, 
educator, and eventually, radio personality. 

Although many Piano Jazz fans tune in 
for the music, at least as many love the 
show because of McPartland’s informal and 
personal conversations with her fellow 
musicians. “People enjoy hearing musicians 
talk since many don’t normally have an 
opportunity to do so,” she says. “That 
brings out the essence of the real person 
making the music.” Drawing them out 
comes naturally for McPartland. “I was 
brought up to be a sociable person. I want 
to know so much about these musicians. 
It’s nice to be shut away with someone in 
the studio. It’s very intimate.” 

Thanks to her musical conversations, 
McPartland has been credited with creating 
the ultimate recorded history of jazz musi- 
cians. The importance of her body of work 
is not lost on the creator herself. “I hope 
that the people who own Piano Jazz, 
South Carolina Educational Radio, keep it 
going for educational purposes,” she says. 


“The biographical material needs to be out 
there and available to others.” 

Pursuing the guests on her “wish list” 
is one way McPartland plans to keep docu- 
menting jazz history. Another is the steady 
stream — a flood, really — of suggestions 
from others. “I have such a barrage of CDs 
coming in, my house looks like a record 
store,” she quips. And in a revelation that is 
sure to increase the flood, she disclosed 
that her curiosity and dedication to helping 
develop new talent prompts her to listen to 
everything she receives, including “the 
well-known and the not-so-well-known.” 
Perhaps the post office should hire a bigger 
truck for her deliveries. 

Meanwhile, for those musicians on 
McPartland’s wish list — be forewarned of 
the jazz legend’s power of persuasion. 
After years of being on her list, pianist Dave 
Brubeck finally succumbed and joined her 
on Piano Jazz. You may be next. 1M] 


Hear Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz on 
JPR’s Rhythm & News service on Sundays 
at 9am. 


STATE FARM 


@@ 


[ INSURANCE I 
® 


Nightly at 7pm on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service 


Proudly sponsored by participating 
State Farm agents 


Your Legacy 
Public Radio’. .. 


o much has changed in the 34 years 
J since Jefferson Public Radio first 
began. In many ways, public radio has 
grown up. What was once a struggling— 
almost experimental—operation has 
become a permanent and positive 
presence in the lives of so many in 
Southern Oregon and Northern California 
and across the nation. 


We continue to seek and depend on 
regular membership contributions from 
supporters, especially new generations of 
listeners. But in the long run our future 
will depend, more and more, on special 
gifts from long-time friends who want to 
help Jefferson Public Radio become 
stronger and more stable. 


One of the many ways that friends can 
choose to express their deep commitment 
to public radio here in our region is by 
naming Jefferson Public Radio in their 
will or trust. This is a way to make a 
lasting contribution without affecting 
your current financial security and 
freedom. 


To include Jefferson Public Radio in your 
will or trust consult your attorney or 
personal advisor. The legal description of 
our organization is: “The JPR Foundation, 
Inc., an Oregon non-profit 
tax-exempt corporation 
located in Ashland, Oregon.” 


If you would like more 
information about making a 
bequest to Jefferson Public 
Radio call Paul Westhelle at 
541-552-6301. 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


At a Glance 


Specials this month 
Rhythan + News Sewrce 


KSMF / KSBA / KSKF / KNCA / KNSQ 


Beginning July 2nd, northern California Rhythm & News Service listeners will be able to hear 
the entire hour-long version of Living on Earth Saturday mornings at 10am. One of the high- 
ly popular programs in the Saturday morning line-up, Living on Earth is the award-winning 
environmental news and information program from National Public Radio, providing features, 
interviews and commentary on a broad range of ecological issues. The 30-minute California 
Report, now heard from 10:30am-llam, will be replaced by the weekday version of the 
California Report - providing more timely coverage of issues, trends, and public policy deci- 
sions affecting California and its diverse population. The weekday California Report can be 
heard at 7:50am Monday-Friday during Morning Edition on the Rhythm & News Service in 
northern California. 


News & Information Service 


KSJK / KAGI / KTBR / KRVM / KSYC / KMIC / KPMO 


July features a face-lift for Saturdays on the News & Information service. Starting July 2nd, fol- 
lowing A Prairie Home Companion with Garrison Keillor, hear Selected Shorts. In the tradi- 
tion of other entertainment oriented programs during Radio Come Alive, Selected Shorts is a 
show that matches Oscar and Tony Award-winning actors with short stories by acclaimed con- 
temporary and classic authors. Each week you'll hear some of the finest artists of the American 
theater reading contemporary and classic short fiction-the most distinguished works of the 
early masters such as Chekhov, Maupassant, Malamud, and Singer, and the fresh, vivid, diverse 
works of a new generation of remarkable literary talents, such as Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Jhumpa Lahiri and literary catalyst Jonathan Franzen. In between: the words of Alice Munro, 
John Updike, Ethan Canin, John Edgar Wideman, Dorothy Parker, Grace Paley, William Trevor, 
Alice Walker, and dozens of others. Host Isaiah Sheffer, will guide listeners through the hour- 
long program each Saturday at 5:00 PM on the News & Information Service. 


Stations 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


5:00am Morning Edition 


Gracts Pass 97.7 
e : 


¢ © piectaevashtind 69,3 KNCA 89.7 FM 9:00am Open Air 
Caveduncions9 © A ® a tees BURNEY/REDDING 
4 ee ; 5:30pm Jefferson Daily 
, : KN 88.1 FM 
Sires ; MT. an 6:00pm World Café 
; 8:00pm Echoes 


@m sus 88.1 ~\ Translators 


CALLAHAN/ 
fT. JONES 89.1 FM 


e 
Cazahan 69.1 


Parlocha 


6:00am Weekend Edition 
10:00am Living on Earth 
11:00am _ Car Talk 
12:00pm E-Town 

1:00pm West Coast Live 


7ite 6/3 * 
CAYE ICT. 90.9 FM 
GRANTS PASS 97.7 FM 


PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 


“@ Redd ng 69.7 


@ FM Transmitters provide extended regional 
service. ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


@ FM Translators provide low-powered local WEE J 


service. 
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Monday through Friday 


3:00pm All Things Considered 


Volunteer Profile: 


Milt Goldman 


I’m _begin- 
ning my 14th 
year of the best 
retirement vol- 
unteer career 
anyone could 
possibly imag- 
ine. As the host 
of Siskiyou 
Music Hall on 
Mondays’ = on 
JPR’s Classics 
& News serv- 


ice, I get to share all of the gorgeous music 
with 65,000 square miles of the most atten- 
tive audience in the world. I am privileged to 
be able to visit with the likes of Albinoni and 
Bach, Wolfie Mozart, Ludwig Beethoven, 
Papa Haydn, Sweetie Pie Schubert, Claude 
Debussy, Andy Dvorak, Pete Tchaikovsky, 
Lenny Bernstein and John Adams. And they 
double my pay and bonus every week! 

A 35-year career of serving pastrami and 
corned beef sandwiches to all of the White 
House employees, journalists and tourists 
ain’t nothing compared to this! 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY: 
7:50am California Report 


10:00pm Late Night Jazz with Bob 


Afropop Worldwide 
World Beat Show 

All Things Considered 
American Rhythm 
Grateful Dead Hour 
The Retro Lounge 
The Blues Show 


Weekend Edition 

Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Jazz Sunday 

Rollin’ the Blues 

Le Show 

New Dimensions 

All Things Considered 

Folk Show 

Thistle & Shamrock 

Music from the Hearts of Space 
Late Night Jazz/Bob Parlocha 


CLASSICS & 


Coos Bay 89.1 


° 
La Pine 89.1 
oquilla 88.1/91.9 
Bandan 91.7 @ @ Rosoburg 91.5 
Langlols @ Myrtia @ Camas Valloy 88.7 
91.3 Point 94.1 @ Canyonville 91.9 
Port Orford 90.5/91.9 
Grants Pass 88.9 @ Chiloguin 91.7 
Medlord/Ashland 
88.3901 Klamath Fails vew 
e Bas ° 


Gold B fo 
old Beach 91.5 eav6 


Brookings @ e ae 


e@ © 
Lincoln 98.7 @ 905 
@ Tulelshs 91.9 


9. 
Gasquet 89.1 


Crescent @ = 
City 91.1 Happy Camp 81.9 @ Yreka 91,3 


fra 911@ og Weed 895 


@ MU Shasta 91.3 
eAd Bend 91.3 


o ys 
Euraka 107.3 


e 
flumey 90.9 
@ Acdding 90.9 


@ FM Transmitters provide extended region- 
al service. (KSOR, 90.1FM is JPR’s 
strongest transmitter and provides cover- 
age throughout the Rogue Valley.) 


@ FM Translators provide low-powered local 
service. 


oO 
Eugena 1280 


@ Roseburg 950 


A Grants Pass 930 
A ay 


© Medtord/Ashland 1230 
eo 


yp Yreka 1490 


© Mt Shasta 620 


BaysidefEureta 91.5 FM 
‘ j 


‘ 


Mendocino 1300 
c 


© AM Transmitters provide extended region- 
al service. 


© FM Transmitter 


News & Information 


NEWS 


Stations 


KSOR 90.1 FM* 

ASHLAND 

“KSOR dial positions for 
translator communities 
listed below 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KOOZ 94.1 FM 
MYRTLE POINT/ 
OOS BAY 


KLMF 88.5 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNHT 107.3 FM 
RIO DELL/EUREKA 


Translators 


Stations 


KSIK AM 1230 
TALENT 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


KTBR AM 950 
ROSEBURG 


KRVM AM 1280 
EUGENE 


KSYC AM 1490 
YREKA 


KMJC AM 620 
MT. SHASTA 


KPMO AM 1300 
MENDOCINO 


KNHM 91.5 FM 
BAYSIDE/EUREKA 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am Morning Edition 
7:00am _ First Concert 
12:00pm NPR News 
12:06pm Siskiyou Music Hall 
4:00pm All Things Considered 
4:30pm. Jefferson Daily 
5:00pm All Things Considered 
7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


Saturday 


6:00am Weekend Edition 
8:00am _ First Concert 
10:30am Metropolitan Opera 
2:00pm From the Top 


Bandon 91.7 

Big Bend, CA 91.3 
Brookings 91.1 
Burney 90.9 
Camas Valley 88.7 
Canyonville 91.9 
Cave Junction 89.5 
Chiloquin 91.7 


Coquille 88.1 

Coos Bay 89.1 
Crescent City 91.1 
Etna/Ft. Jones 91.1 
Gasquet 89.1 

Gold Beach 91.5 
Grants Pass 88.9 
Happy Camp 91.9 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am BBC World Service 
7:00am Diane Rehm Show 

8:00am The Jefferson Exchange 
10:00am Here and Now 
11:00am Talk of the Nation 

1:00pm _ To the Point 

2:00pm The World 

3:00pm Fresh Air with Terry Gross 


KTBR/KRVM LANE & DOUGLAS CO. GNLY: 
3:00pm News & Notes | 


4:00pm The Connection 
6:00pm Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm 
broadcast) 


KTBRIKRVM LANE & DOUGLAS CO. ONLY: 


6:00pm News & Notes 
(repeat of 3pm broadcast) 


7:00pm _ As It Happens 
8:00pm The Jefferson Exchange 
(repeat of 8am broadcast) 


10:00pm BBC World Service 


5:00am BBC World Service 
8:00am Marketplace Money 


3:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
5:30pm 
7:00pm 


6:00am 
9:00am 
10:00am 
11:00am 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 


Played in Oregon 

All Things Considered 
EuroQuest 

On With the Show 
State Farm Music Hall 


Weekend Edition 

Millennium of Music 

St. Paul Sunday 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
Indianapolis On The Air 

Car Talk 

All Things Considered 

To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Leonard Bernstein 

State Farm Music Hall 


Klamath Falls 90.5 
Lakeview 89.5 
Langlois, Sixes 91.3 


LaPine, Beaver 
Marsh 89.1 


Lincoln 88.7 


Mt. Shasta, McCloud, 
Dunsmuir 91.3 


Merrill, Malin, 
Tulelake 91.9 


Port Orford 90.5 


Parts of Port Orford, 
Coquille 91.9 


Redding 90.9 
Sutherlin, Glide TBA 
Weed 89.5 


Studio 360 
West Coast Live 

Whad’Ya Know 

This American Life 

A Prairie Home Companion 
Selected Shorts 

Fresh Air Weekend 

Tech Nation 

New Dimensions 

BBC World Service 


10:00am 
12:00pm 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
7:00pm 
800pm 
9:00pm 


5:00am BBC World Service 

8:00am To the Best of Our Knowledge 
10:00am On The Media 
11:00am Marketplace Money 
12:00pm Prairie Home Companion 
2:00pm This American Life 

3:00pm Studio 360 


KTBR/KRVM LANE & DOUGLAS CO. QNLY: 


3:00pm Le Show | 


Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Healing Arts 

People's Pharmacy 

The Parent’s Journal 

BBC World Service 


4:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and focused 
response to your question or comment 
please use the e-mail address below that 
best describes your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
email: lambert@sou.edu 


Questions about anything you hear on 

Jefferson Public Radio, i.e. programs 

produced by JPR or pieces of music played by 

one of our hosts. Note that information about 

programs produced by National Public Radio 

can be obtained by visiting; NPR’s program 

page (http://Avww.npr.org/programs). 

Also, many national programs aired on JPR 

have extensive WWW sites which are linked 

on our website (http://www.jeffnet.org) 

under “JPR Programs.” Also use this 

address for: 

* Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 

+ Comments about our programming 

+ For story ideas for our daily 
newsmagazine, The Jefferson Daily send 
us e-mail at daily@jeffnet.org 


Marketing & Development 
email: westhelle@sou.edu 


Inquiries about: 

+ Becoming a program underwriter 

+ Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

+ Ways to spread the word about JPR 

* Questions about advertising in the 
Jefferson Monthly 


Membership / Signal Issues 

email: whitcomb@sou.edu 

Questions about: 

- Becoming a JPR member 

+ The status of your membership including 
delivery of any “thank you” gift 

* Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 

¢ Reports regarding signal outages or 
problems (please include your town and 
JPR service in your message) 


Administration 

email: christim@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

* Questions about the best way to contact us 


- Information about our various stations and 
services 


Suggestion Box 
email: jeffprad@jeffnet.org 

Ideas for all of us to consider (after all, we 
do consider all things). Please only use the 
Suggestion Box for communication which 
doesn’t require a response. 
Jefferson Monthly 
e-mail: hepburna@sou.edu 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM KSRS 91.5 FM 


KOOZ 94.1 FM 
MYRTLE POINT/COOS BAY 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KNHT 107.3 FM 
RIO DELL/EUREKA 


DUE TO EARLY PUBLICATION DATES ALL INFORMATION IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


ASHLAND ROSEBURG 
KLMF 88.5 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 

CI MONDAY ERIDAY 


5:00am-6:50am 
Morning Edition 
The latest indepth international and national news from nation- 
al Public Radio, with Renee Montagne and Steve Inskeep. 


6:50-7:00am 
JPR Morning News 
Includes weather for the region. Hosted by Kurt Katzmar. 


7:00am—Noon 

First Concert 
Classical music, with host Kurt Katzmar. Includes: NPR news at 
7:01 and 8:01, Earth and Sky at 8:35 am, Featured Works at 
9:05, As It Was at 9:30, the Calendar of the Arts at 9:00 am, 
and Composer's Datebook at 10:00 am. 

Noon-12:06pm 

NPR News 


12:06pm—4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Valerie Ing-Miller and Milt Goldman. 
Includes As It Was at 1:00pm, Featured Works at 2:05, and 
Earth & Sky at 3:30pm. 


4:00pm—4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Robert Siegel, 
Michelle Norris and Melissa Block. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Liam 
Moriarty and the JPR news team. 


§:00pm-—7:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00pm-—2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance agents bring you classical 
music every night, with hosts Bob Christensen, Jeff 
Esworthy and Steve Seel. 


6:00am-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR's senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 
8:00am-—10:30am 
First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend, hosted by Michael 
Sanford. Includes Nature Notes with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, 
and Calendar of the Arts at 9:00am. 
10:30am-—2:00pm 
Metropolitan Opera 
Live from New York 


2:00pm-3:00pm 

From the Top 
A weekly one-hour series profiling young classical musicians 
taped before a live audience in major performance centers 
around the world. 

3:00pm—4:00pm 

Played In Oregon 

Host Robert McBride will showcase some of Oregon’s best 
chamber groups, soloists, and full orchestras in performance. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00pm-5:30pm 
EuroQuest 
Host Jonathan Groubert brings public radio listeners a wide- 
ranging view of topics each week spanning Europe and 
crossing the boundaries of government, art, environment, 
science and more. 


5:30pm-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London’s West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00pm—2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical 
music, with hosts Steve Seel and Valerie Kahler. 


_ 
aa 


< SUNDAYS D> 


6:00am-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am-10:00am 
Millennium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00am-11:00am 

St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McGlaughlin hosts. 


11:00am-2:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 

Classical music hosted by Mindy Ratner. 

2:00pm-3:00pm 

Indianapolis On The Air 
3:00pm—4:00pm 
CarTalk 

Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-—7:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Two hours devoted to discussion of the latest issues in pol- 
itics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


7:00pm-8:00pm 
Leonard Bernstein: An American Life 
8:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance agents present classical 
music, with hosts Steve Seel and Valerie Kahler. 


* indicates July birthday 
(OCMF) 2004 Oregon Coast Music Festival recordings 


First Concert 


July 1 F Creston: Suite for String Orchestra 
July 4 M_ Reinecken: Sonata in D minor 
July 5 T Pierne: Ballet de Cour 
July 6 W Handel: Organ Concerto No. 7 in B flat 
July 7 T Menotti*: Violin Concerto 
July 8 F Grainger*: Suite Jn a Nutshell 
July 11M Wagenseil: Concerto in E flat 
July 12  T > Butterworth*: Two English Idylls 
July 13. W (OCMF) Wagner: Overture to The 
Flying Dutchman 
July 14. T (OCMF) Berlioz: Rob Roy Overture 
July 15 =F (OCMF) Bruch: Scottish Fantasy, 
Op. 46 
July 18 M_ Salzado: Variations on an Old Dance 
Tune 
July 19 T  V.Raitio: Symphonic Ballade, op. 9 
July 20 W Mozart: Adagio in B minor, K.540 
July 21. T J. Garth: Cello Concerto No. 2 
July 23. F Dukas: La Péri 
July 25. M_ Bach: Trio Sonata in C, BWV 1037 
July 26 T Field*: Nocturne No. 17 in E major 
July 27. W = Dohnanyi: Serenade for Strings, Op. 10 
July 28 TT Stanford: Three Intermezzi 
July 29. F W.F. Bach: Flute Duet in E flat major 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
July 1 F Bernstein: Symphonic Dances from 
West Side Story 
July4 = M Hanson: Symphony No. 2, Op. 1 
Romantic 
July 5 T Dvorak: String Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 51 
July 6 W Rachmaninov: Morceaux de Fantaisie 
July 7 T Mahler*: Das Lied von der Erde 
July 8 F Percy Grainger*: The Warriors 
July 11M Wieniawski*: Violin Concerto No. 2 in 
D minor 
July 12 TT Arensky*: Violin Concerto, Op. 54 
July 13. W Beethoven: (OCMF)Piano Concerto 
No. 4 in G, op. 58 
July 14. T Sibelius: (OQCMF)Symphony No. 3 in 
E flat, op. 82 
July 15  F Shostakovich: (OCMF)Symphony 
No. 6, OP. 54 
July 18 M_ Prokofiev: Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
D flat 
July 19 T Boccherini: Symphony No. 2, Op. 12 
July 20. W DeGallot: Lute Suite in F sharp minor 
July 21 T J.S. Bach: Concerto, BWV 1044 
July 22 F Berlioz: Les Nuits D’Ete 
July 25 M_ Bloch*: Schelomo 


July 26. T John Field*: Piano Concerto No. 4 in E 
flat 

July 27 W = Giuliani*: Concerto No. 1 in A, Op. 30 

July 28 T Gounod: Quartet No. 3 in F 

July 29. F Mendelssohn: Piano Trio in D minor, 


Op. 49 


S) 


JPR Saturday Moming Opera 
with Don Matthews 


July 2 - The Tender Land by Aaron Copland 
Andrea Jones, Dawn Coon, Mary Hawkins, Benjamin 
Smolder, Judson Perry, Michael Turay, Shederick 
Whipple, Sherri K. Phelps, Eli Griggs, Charis 
Strange, University of Kentucky Opera Theatre, 
Bohuslav Martinu Philharmonic Orchestra, Kirk 
Trevor, conductor. 


July 9 - Der Freischiitz by Carl Maria von Weber 
French Version and Recitatives by Hector Berlioz 
Anne Constantin, Cécile Perrin, Francois Soulet, 
Jacques Perroni, Didier Henry, Francis Dudziak, 
Fernand Bernadi, Jean-Marie Lenaerts, Choeurs de 
Saint-Eustache, Hungarian Philharmonic Chamber 
Orchestra, Jean-Paul Penin, conductor. 


July 16 - La Damnation de Faust by Hector 
Berlioz 

Richard Leech, Gilles Cachemaille, Francoise Pollet, 
Michelle Phillipe, Montreal Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus, Charles Dutoit, conductor. 


July 23 - Giovanna d’Arco by Guiseppe Verdi 
Placido Domingo, Sherrill Milnes, Montserrat 
Caballé, Keith Erwen, Robert Lloyd, Ambrosian 
Opera Chorus, London Symphony Orchestra, James 
Levine, conductor. 


July 30 - Das Rheingold by Richard Wagner 

Robert Hale, Hanna Schwarz, Nancy Gustafson, Eike 
Wilm Schulte, Thomas Sunnegardh, Kim Begley, 
Peter Schreier, Elena Zaremba, FranzJoseph 
Kapellmann, Jan Hendrik Rootering, Walter Fink, 
Gabriele Fontana, Ildiko Komlosi, Margareta 
Hintermeier, The Cleveland Orchestra, Christoph von 
Dohnanyi, conductor. 


Saint Paul Sunday 


July 3 - Imani Winds 

John Rosamond Johnson, arr. Valerie Coleman: Lift 
Ev'ry Voice and Sing 

Valerie Coleman: Concerto for Wind Quintet —I. Afro 
—II. Vocalise —III. Danza 

Jeff Scott: Homage to Duke 

Luciano Berio: Opus No. Zoo —I. Tom Cats 

Josef Bohuslav Forster: Kvintet, Op. 95 —II. Allegro 
Moderato 

Valerie Coleman: Umoja 


July 10 OPUS ONE 

Aaron Jay Kernis: “Mozart en Route” or “A Little 
Traveling Music” (1991) 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: Quartet in g minor for 
piano and strings, K.478 —I. Allegro 

Johannes Brahms: Piano Quartet No. 3 in c minor 
for piano and strings, Op. 60 — I. Allegro non troppo 
—II. Andante 

July 17 . Andrew Manze, Baroque violin; Richard 
Egarr, harpsichord 

George Frederic Handel: Sonata in A major, Opus 1, 


No. 3 
J. S. Bach, arr. Manze: Toccata and Fugue in d minor 


(transposed to a minor) 


Giovanni Antonio Pandolfi : Op. 3, No. 1, “La Stella” 
Giovanni Antonio Pandolfi: Op. 3, No. 6, “La 
Sabbatina” 

Arcangelo Corelli: Op. 5, No. 12, “La Follia,” 


July 24 - Johannes String Quartet 

Franz Joseph Haydn: Quartet in D major, Op. 76, No. 
5 

Alban Berg: String Quartet, Op. 3 


July 31 - Jean-Yves Thibaudet, piano 

Erik Satie: Gymnopédie No. 1 

Steve Swallow: (transc. Jed Distler): Hullo, Bolinas 
Duke Ellington (arr. Joel Silberman): Prelude to a 
Kiss 

Erik Satie: Gnossienne No. 7 ;fendrement 

Bill Evans: Waltz for Debby 

Erik Satie: Le Piege de Meduse; Sonatine bureaucra- 
tique 

Bill Evans(transc. Jim Aitken): Peace piece 


From The Top 


July 2 - From the Top is in beautiful Rockport, 
Maine as guests of the renowned Bay Chamber 
Concerts Series. The show will feature three stu- 
dents, all from the same high school in Maine, as 
well as a horn player from Texas and clarinetist from 
California. 

July 9 - From the Top’s special highlights episode 
gathers some of the favorite guest artist moments 
from the past couple of seasons. Audiences will be 
transported to the Kennedy Center where star violin- 
ist Midori joined three of young performers to play 
Haydn’s Gypso Rondo from the Piano Trio in G 
Major. Edgar Meyer, the man who has single-hand- 
edly redefined the double bass for classical music 
performs one of his own compositions with a young 
pianist and listeners will hear a mini master class 
conducted by one of the legends of classical music: 
the late great Isaac Stern who appeared on the show 
in the Spring of 2001. 


July 16 - This show, hosted by the Thorton School 
of Music at the University of Southern California, 
marks From the Top’s Los Angeles debut. 


July 23 - This episode of From the Top comes to 
you from the biennial Convention MENC: The 
National Association of Music Education in 
Minneapolis, MN. You'll hear a young baritone from 
Fort Worth, Texas singing Schubert and a teenage 
ensemble from Chicago playing the “Andante 
Cantabile” from Schumann ‘s Piano Quartet. Also, 
we'll discuss that venerable American teenage institu- 
tion the High School Prom with the young trum- 
peter on today’s show — and you'll find out why 
wearing a powder blue tux is a bad, bad idea. 


July 30 - From the Top visits with the La Jolla 
Musical Society for an All-California show on the 
sunny Pacific Coast, recorded at Mandeville 
Auditorium on the campus of the University of 
California, San Diego. 
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Sundays 10am on Rhythm & News 


rroarsqueeal 
clickclack 
tappaitapoa 
ticktick 


car talk 


Mixing wisecracks with muffler 
problems and word puzzles 
with wheel alignment, 
Tom & Ray Magliozzi take the fear 
out of car repair. 


Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Sundays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 


rao NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 


TUNE IN 


Saturdays 10pm on Rhythm & News 
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Rhythm + News Sewree 


KSMF 89.1 FM KSBA 88.5 FM KSKF 90.9 FM KNCA 89.7 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM 
ASHLAND COOS BAY KLAMATH FALLS BURNEY/REDDING MT. SHASTA 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM CALLAHAN/ YREKA 89.3 FM 


GRANTS PASS 97.7 FM ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


FORT JONES 89.1 FM 


DUE TO EARLY PUBLICATION DATES ALL INFORMATION IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


MONDAYSRRIDAY: 


5:00am-9:00am 
Morning Edition 
The latest in-depth international and national news from 
national Public Radio, with Renee Montagne and Steve 
Inskeep. Plus local and regional news at 6:50, hosted by 
Kurt Katzmar. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ONLY: 
7:50am 
California Report 
A daily survey of California news, following Morning 
Edition, produced by KQED, San Francisco. 


~ 


9:00am-3:00pm 
Open Air 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat 
and pop music, hosted by Eric Alan and Eric Teel. Includes 
NPR news updates at a minute past each hour and As It 
Was at 1:57pm. 


3:00pm-5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Robert Siegel, 
Michelle Norris and Melissa Block. 


5:30pm-6:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Liam 
Moriarty and the JPR news team. 


6:00pm—8:00pm 
The World Café 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00pm-10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:00pm-—2:00am 
Late Night Jazz with Bob Parlocha 
Legendary jazz expert Bob Parlocha signs off the evening 
with four hours of mainstream jazz. (Jazz continues online 
until 5 am. on UPR only.) 


SATURDAYS 


6:00am-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00am—11:00am 

Living on Earth 
Steve Curwood hosts a weekly environmental news and 
information program which includes interviews and com- 
mentary on a broad range of ecological issues. 


11:00—Noon 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-1:00pm 
E-Town 
A weekly hour of diverse music, insightful interviews and 
compelling information, hosted by Nick and Helen Forster. 
Includes unusual musical collaborations and the weekly E- 
chievement Award, given to ordinary people making an 
extraordinary difference in their own towns. 


1:00pm-3:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together 
this eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, 
actors, and lots of surprises. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from 
Africa, the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Host Jeannine Rossa blends knowledge and love of world 
music for an entertaining, accessible and educational hour. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00pm-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night. 


8:00pm-9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00pm-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present rocking musica! oddities, rarities, 
and obscurities from the last century. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00pm-—2:00am 

The Blues Show 
Four hours of Blues from the JPR library hosted by Paul 
Howell and Derral Campbell. 


6:00am-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am—10:00am 
Marian McPartland’s Plano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz’s greats. 


10:00am-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Host George Ewart explores the contemporary jazz world and 
its debt to the past. 


2:00pm-—3:00pm 
Rollin’ the Blues 
Derral Campbell presents an hour of contemporary and tra- 
ditional blues. 
3:00pm-—4:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
New Dimensions 
This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00pm-9:00pm 

The Folk Show 
Keri Green and Cindy DeGroft bring you the best in contem- 
porary folk music. 


9:00pm-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00pm-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00pm-—2:00am 
Late Night Jazz with Bob Parlocha 


New Dimensions 


July 3 - Finding a Way to Live in Love with Jai 
Uttal 


July 10 - Consciousness: Bridging Science and 
Spirit with Peter Russell 


July 17 - The Soul of Creativity with Oriah Moutain 
Dreamer 


July 24 - Following Nature’s Lead: Natural Wisdom 
Applied to Modern Dilemmas with David Susuki, 
Paul Stamets, jeremy Narby and others. 


July 31 - Embracing Beauty with John O'Donohue 


Marian McPartland’s Plano Jazz 


July 3 - Paquito D’Rivera 

Havana-born saxophonist and clarinetist Paquito 
D’Rivera created a multinational style that moves 
from bebop to Latin to Mozart. D’Rivera and bassist 
David Fink join McPartland for “Berks Works” in 
honor of its composer Dizzy Gillespie, and “A Night 
in Englewood.” 


July 10 - Dave Peck 

Pianist, composer, and arranger Dave Peck is lauded 
in the Seattle jazz scene for his lyrical playing style. 
His facility at weaving thoughtful melodies is 
matched only by the sophisticated harmonic sensibili- 
ty of his compositions. Peck joins McPartland for 
“Everything I Love” and “How Deep is the Ocean.” 


nn SS TS tS 


July 17 - Mulgrew Miller 

Pianist Mulgrew Miller has become one of the most 
acclaimed and most recorded jazz players of his gen- 
eration. His flair for melody, with shadings of gospel, 
is rooted in the blues of his Mississippi hometown. 
Miller's fine sense of rhythm and stunning harmonic 
excursions find expression in his own tune, 
“Carousel,” and he and McPartland show their 
pianistic compatibility as they trade ideas on 
Ellington’s “What Am I Here For?” 


July 24 - Kurt Elling 

Composer, poet, and vocalist Kurt Elling sets a new 
standard in jazz singing. He sings in a complex, com- 
manding baritone, a richly grained voice with hon- 
eyed highlights, fusing his two personas: the poet 
and the musician. There are scat solos amidst the 
tender lyrics, stirring originals and unexpected 
arrangements of some familiar tunes. 


July 31 - Charles ‘Red’ Richards 

A trained classical pianist, Richards began playing 
jazz piano after hearing Fats Waller. Though very 
much an individualist, Richards had a piano style 
reminiscent of Teddy Wilson and Art Tatum. His 
vocal style has been described as that of Louis 
Armstrong with a touch of Bobby Short. Richards 
discusses his long and colorful career and treats 
McPartland to his rendition of “Have You Met Miss 
Jones?” 


The Thistle & Shamrock 


July 3 - Foot Stompin’ 

Simon Thoumire pays a visit, concertina in hand, to 
talk about his own burgeoning musical life and take 
us through some of his latest projects: an award for 
young traditional musicians, and his “Foot Stompin’ 
Records,” featuring many of the bright young stars 
of traditional music. Do we let him leave without 
playing us a few tunes? Absolutely not! 


July 10 - Summer Sounds 
Breeze into the heart of summer with music from 
William Jackson, Nightnoise, and Eddi Reader. 


July 17 - Last of the Irish Bards 

Turlough O’Carolan was born in 1670, and lived 
through a time when the old structures in Irish soci- 
ety were dying and new ones imposed. He adapted 
his traditional music influences with the baroque 
style popular in the Europe of his era, which gave 
him a unique voice as a composer. As a result, 
Carolan’s music is still very much alive today. Hear 
The Chieftains, Robin Bullock, Planxty, and Abby 
Newton with the legacy of Ireland's last true bard. 


July 24 - At the Edge 
Hear the evolving sound of a new Celtic music 
inspired by jazz and classical arrangements, and driv- 
en by contemporary and world rhythms. 


July 31 - Listening Westward 

Music from western places in Ireland and Scotland is 
the music of lonely, rugged mountainsides, and sea- 
ravaged coastlines. It is wild fiddle music, and 
singing in the ancient languages of the Gael. At its 
heart is tradition; at its soul, innovation. The Ni 
Dhomhnaill sisters (pron: Nee Gonnel), Altan, 
Capercaillie, Martin Hayes, and The Peatbog Faeries 
take us westward. 


- A “Heart Healthy” recipe | 


from 


Crbae ecsteY 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Sundays 
at 4pm on JPR’s News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


NUTTY RICE SALAD 


(Makes 10 servings) 


Dressing 

2 Tbsp Lime juice, fresh 

2 Tbsp Red wine vinegar 

1 Tbsp Honey-Dijon mustard 
1 Bunch Scallions, chopped 
V2 tsp Salt 

1 tsp Hot pepper sauce 

Ye2 Cup Extra virgin olive oil 


Rice 

4 Cups Vegetable Broth or Water 
2 Cups Long-grain brown rice 
112 tsp Salt 

2 Bay leaves 

3 Tsp Dry oregano, crumbled 

Ye Cup Sliced almonds 

¥3 Cup Capers, drained 

3 Tosp Chives, fresh, chopped 
Salt and pepper 


Prepare Dressing: In small bowl, whisk 
together lime juice, wine vinegar, mustard, 
scallions, salt and hot pepper sauce. 
Gradually whisk in olive oil; set aside. 


Prepare Rice: In large, heavy saucepan, 
bring vegetable broth or water to boil. Add 
rice, salt and bay leaves; mix well. Cover 
and reduce heat; simmer until all broth is 
absorbed. Remove bay leaves; transfer to 
large bowl. Add dressing and oregano; 
toss well. Cover and refrigerate, about 2 
hours. Once chilled, mix in almonds, 
capers and chives. Season with salt and 
pepper, and serve. 


Nutritional Analysis: 

Calories 10% (200 cal) 

Protein 10% (5.3 g) 
Carbohydrate 9% (31.6 g) 

Total Fat 9% (6.7 g) 

Saturated Fat 4% (1.04 g) 
Mono-Unsaturated 1196 (2.75 g) 


Bon Appetit & Stay Weill 
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News & Information Service 


KSJK AM 1230 KAGI AM 930 KTBR AM 950 KRVM AM 1280 KSYC AM 1490 KMJC AM 620 KPMO AM 1300 KNHM 91.5 FM 
TALENT GRANTS PASS ROSEBURG EUGENE YREKA MT. SHASTA MENDOCINO BAYSIDE 
DUE TO EARLY PUBLICATION DATES ALL INFORMATION IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
= r d cities and towns across the country. The “News from 
MONDAY-EFRI DAY KTBR/KRVM LANE & DOUGLAS CO. ONLY: an i 2 4 
Ale , 6:00pm-7:00pm Lake Wobegon” is always a high point of the program. 
5:00am-7:00am News & Notes 5:00pm—6:00pm 


BBC World Service 


News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


7:00am-8:00am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
Thought-provoking interviews and discussions with major 
newsmakers are a hallmark of this program. 


8:00am—10:00am 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in program devoted to cur- 
rent events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00a.m. 
Here & Now 
A fast-paced program that covers up-to-the-minute news plus 
regular features on technology, food, business, music and 
more. Hosted by veteran broadcaster Robin Young. 


11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in program, hosted by Neal 
Conan with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Fridays. 


1:00pm—2:00pm 

To The Point 
A fast-paced, news-based program that focuses on the hot- 
button national issues of the day. Hosted by award-winning 
journalist Warren Olney. 


2:00pm-—3:00pm 
The World 
The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 
people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WGBH in Boston. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 
porary arts and issues. A unique host who allows guests to 
shine interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 

News & Notes 
A news program, which highlights social, political and cul- 
tural issues, hosted by Emmy Award-winning journalist Ed 
Gordon. 


A 


4:00pm—6:00pm 
The Connection 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. Hosted by Dick Gordon. 
6:00pm-7:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast 
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Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 
ey 


7:00pm—8:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


8:00pm-10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 


10:00pm-—1:00am 
BBC World Service 


SATURDAYS) 


5:00am-8:00am 
BBC World Service 


8:00am-9:00am 
Marketplace Money 
Kai Ryssdal hosts an hour-long program which 
addresses issues of personal finance in terms everyone 
can understand. 


9:00am-—10:00am 
Studio 360 
Hosted by novelist and journalist Kurt Andersen, Studio 360 
explores art’s creative influence and transformative power in 
everyday life through richly textured stories and insightful 
conversation about everything from opera to comic books. 


10:00am—12:00pm 

West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together 
this eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, 
actors, and lots of surprises. 


12:00pm—2:00pm 
Whad’Ya Know with Michael Feldman 
Whad'Ya Know is a two-hour comedy/quiz/interview show 
that is dynamic, varied, and thoroughly entertaining Host 
and quizmaster Michael Feldman invites contestants to 
answer questions drawn from his seemingly limitless store of 
insignificant information. Regular program elements include 
the “IVhad'Ya Know Quiz,” “All the News That Isn't,” 
“Thanks for the Memos,” and “Town of the Week.” 


2:00pm—3:00pm 
This American Life 
Hosted by talented producer Ira Glass, This American Life 
documents and describes contemporary America through 
exploring a weekly theme. The program uses a mix of radio 
monologues, mini-documentaries, “found tape,” and unusu- 
al music. 


3:00pm—5:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
A showcase for original, unforgettable comedy by America’s 
foremost humorist, with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyle Lovett, Emmylou Harris, and 
Joel Gray. This two-hour program plays to sold-out audi- 
ences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New York 


Selected Shorts 
A program that matches Oscar and Tony Award-winning 
actors with short stories written by acclaimed contemporary 
and classic authors. 


6:00pm—7:00pm 
Fresh Alr Weekend 
7:00pm—8:00pm 
Tech Nation 
8:00pm—9:00pm 
New Dimensions 


9:00pm—1:00am 
BBC World Service 


5:00am—8:00am 
BBC World Service 


8:00am—10:00am 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, eco- 
nomic and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public 
Radio. 


10:00am—11:00pm 

On The Media 
A program that decodes what is heard, read, and viewed in 
the media every day. 


11:00am—12:00pm 
Marketplace Money 
Repeat of Saturday’s broadcast. 


12:00pm-2:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
Repeat of Saturday's broadcast. 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
Repeat of Saturday’s broadcast. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Studio 360 
Repeat of Saturday’s broadcast. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 
ne 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 

Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live nation- 
al call-in about your personal health. 

5:00pm-—6:00pm 

Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio's Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly 
interview program dealing with health and healing. 


6:00pm—7:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 


7:00pm-8:00pm 
The Parent’s Journal 
Parenting today is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
fram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, 
medicine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 


8:00pm—1:00am 
BBC World Service 


Via connection 


An engaging two hours 
of talk & interviews on 
events and ideas that 
challenge listeners. 


Weekdays at 4pm on 


News & Information Service 


Prairie Home 
Companion’ 


Wich GARRISON KEILLOR 


Garrison Keillor does it all, live, 
right in your radio. How did he 
get in there? Must be magic... 


Saturdays at 3pm 
Sundays at 12 noon 


News & Information 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 
RADIO 
635 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington DC 20001 
Audience Services: 
(202) 513-3232 
Tapes and Transcripts: 
Toll-free Number: 
877-NPR TEXT 
(877-677-8398) 
http://www.npr.org/ 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
18776778398 
atc@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/atc/ 


CAR TALK 
1-888-CAR-TALK 
http://cartalk.cars.com/ 


THE CONNECTION 
Tapes 1-800-909-9287 
connection@wbur.bu.edu 
www.wbur.org/con_00.html 


DIANE REHM SHOW 
Call-in line: 1-800-433-8850 
drehm@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/rehm.html 


FRESH AIR 
Tapes, transcripts 1-877-213-7374 
freshair@whyy.org 
http://whyy.org/freshair/ 


LIVING ON EARTH 
1-800-218-9988 
loe@npr.org 
http://www.loe.org/ 


MARIAN McPARTLAND’S 
PIANO JAZZ 
(803) 737-3412 
pj@scetv.org 
http://www.scern.org/pj/ 


MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
morning@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
morning/ 


NEWS AND NOTES 
WITH ED GORDON 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 


newsnotes 
ON THE MEDIA 


onthemedia@wnyc.org 
www.wnyc.org/onthemedia/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
totn@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/totn/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
SCIENCE FRIDAY 
scifri@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/scifri/ 


THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
www.npr.org/programs/thistle/ 


WEEKEND EDITION SATURDAY 
wesat@npr.org 
www.npr.ong/programs/wesat/ 

WEEKEND EDITION SUNDAY 
wesun@npr.org 


puzzle@npr.org 
www.nprorg/programs/wesun/ 


Program Producer Directory 


PUBLIC RADIO 
INTERNATIONAL 

100 North Sixth St, Suite 900A, 
Minneapolis MN 55403 

(612) 338-5000 
http:;//www.pri.org/ 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
afropop@aol.com 
http://www.afropop.org/ 


AS IT HAPPENS 
http://www.radio.cbe.ca/progra 
ms/asithappens/aih.html 


BBC WORLD SERVICE 
http://www. bbe.co.uk/home/ 
today/index.shtml 


FROM THE TOP 
fttradio@aol.com 
http://www.fromthetop.net/ 


ECHOES 
(215) 458-1110 
echoes@echoes.org 
http://www.echoes.org/ 
Orders: 1-800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com 


STUDIO 360 
www.wnyc.org/new/Studio360/ 
studio360letters@hotmail.com 


THE WORLD 
webmaster@world.wgbh.org 
http://www.theworld.org/ 


THIS AMERICAN LIFE 
312-832-3380 
radio@well.com 
www. kerw.org/c/tamlife/Aindexhtml 


TO THE BEST OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE 
Orders 1-800-747-7444 
fleming@vilas.uwex.edu 


http://Awww.wpr.org/book/ 


TO THE POINT 
www.moretothepointcom 


WHAD'YA KNOW? 
1-800-942-5669 
whadyaknow@vilas.uwex.edu 
http://www.notmuch.com/ 


WORLD CAFE 
WXPN (215) 898-6677 
http://www-xpn.org/sections/ 
world_cafe.html 


ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR 
HEALTH 
1-800-462-7413 
http://www.wpr.org/zorba/ 
zorba.html 


MINNESOTA PUBLIC 
RADIO 

45 East Seventh Street 

Saint Paul, MN USA 55101 
(800) 228-7123 


http://minnesota.publicradio.org/ 


A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 
phc@mpr.org 
http://phe.mpr.org/ 

MARKETPLACE MONEY 
money@mpr.org 
http://money.mpr.org/ 


ST. PAUL SUNDAY 
http://sunday.mpr.org/ 


WRITER'S ALMANAC 
http://almanac.mpr.org/ 


INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


E-TOWN 
P.O. Box 954 
Boulder, Colorado 80306-0954 
(303) 443-8696 
info@etown.org 
http://www.etown.org 


EARTH & SKY 
P.O. Box 2203, Austin, TX 78768 
(512) 477-4441 - 
people@earthsky.com 
http://www.earthsky.com 


EUROQUEST 
Witte Kruislaan 55 
PO Box 222, 1200 JG Hilversum 
Nederland - www.mw.nl 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
Truth & Fun, Inc. 
484 Lake Park Ave., #102 
Oakland, CA 94610 
tnf@well.com 
http://www.trufun.com/ 
gdhour.html 


HERE & NOW 
WBUR, 890 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 
1-800-909-9287 
Letters@HereNow.org 
http://www.here-now.org/ 


LATE NIGHT JAZZ with Bob 
Parlocha 
1-773-279-2000 
http://www.wfmt.com 


MUSIC FROM THE 
HEARTS OF SPACE 
PO Box 31321, 
San Francisco CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - info@hos.com 
http://www.hos.com/ 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM, PO Box 2626, 
Washington DC 20006 
1-800-491-8863 
jhicks@wclv.com 
http://www.wclv.com/mofm.html 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO Box 569, 
Ukiah CA 95482 
(707) 468-9830 
1-800-935-8273 
info@newdimensions.org 
http://www.newdimensions.org/ 


THE PARENTS JOURNAL 
information@parentsjournal.com 
http://www.parentsjournaLcom/ 


WEST COAST LIVE 
2124 Kittredge St. #350 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(510) 549-1475 (office) 
(415) 664-9500 
(tickets/reservations) 
http://www.wcl.org 
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Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


| ALTERNATIVE ENERGY | 


Energy Independence 
Idleyld Park, OR - 541.496.3987 
Energy Outfitters 
Grants Pass, OR - (800) GOSOLAR 


ARCHITECTURE & CONSTRUCTION 


Archerd & Dresner 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8856 
Mastercraft Wood Floors 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2508 
Medinger Construction 
Ashland, OR - (541) 4823961 
Jerry Nutter, Contractor 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-2017 
Weldon & Sons Building & Remodeling 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2690 


Ashland Motor Company 
Hwy. 99 N, 15 Exit 19 - (541) 482-2600 
Mike Drake's Alignment & Brakes 
Medford, OR - (541) 618-8783 
Ed's Tire Factory 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-3421 
Franklin Auto Parts 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1561 
Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
Phoenix, OR - (541) 535-1775 
Moe’s Super Lube 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-5323 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7218 
NAPA Auto Parts 
Serving Shasta & Siskiyou Counties 


BOOKS & MUSIC 


Berliner's Cornucopia 
Eureka, CA - (707) 444-2378 
Black Sun Books 
Eugene, OR - (541)484.3777 
The Book Store 
Yreka - (530) 842-2125 
Music Coop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3115 
Off the Record CD's & Tapes 
North Bend, OR - (541) 751-0301 
Soundpeace 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3633 
Winter River Books & Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4111 


BUSINESS/INTERNET SERVICES 
Charter Business Services 
800-new-data 
Coastal Business Systems 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1555 
Codegoodies.com 
Bandon, OR - 541-347-3807 
Liquid Design 
(530) 242-0501 - www.liquidredding com 
Oregon DataWorks 
oregondataworks.com - (541)201-9965 


ECOLOGY. ENGINEERING 
& PLANNING 
ENPLAN 
Redding, CA - www.enplan.com 
SHN Consulting Engineers & Geologists 
Yreka/Redding/Coos Bay 
www.shn-engr.com 


Shoji Planning and Development, LLC 
Coos Bay, OR - wwwshojiplanning. com 
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Spring Rivers Ecological Services 
www.springrivers.com - (530) 926-6559 


Montessori Children’s House 
of Shady Oaks 
Redding, CA - (530) 222-0355 
Shoreline Education for Awareness 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-3683 
Siskiyou Field Institute 
Takilma, OR - (541) 592-4459 
Southern Oregon University 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6331 


Artattack Theatre 
www.ashlandtheatre.com 
Camelot Theatre 
Talent, OR - (541)535-5250 
Coming Attractions Theaters 
Ashland - www.catheatres.com 
Kla-Mo-Ya Casino 
www.klamoya.com 
Oregon Coast Music Association 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0938 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
www.osfashland.org - (541) 4824331 
Oregon Stage Works 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2334 
Rogue Theatre 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 471-1316 
Rogue Valley Chorale 
Ross Ragland Theater 
Klamath Falls, OR - 541.884.L1-V-E 
Shakedown Campout 
www shakedownfestcom 
Stage Door Cabaret 
Mount Shasta. CA 
www stagedoorbzretcom 
St. Clair Prodcctioxs 
wwwstclairevents.com - (541) 535-2562 
SpiritDance Com==mity Dzxce Jzm 
Ashland, OR - (541) 392-5005 
Umpqua Sympbesy Assscatica 
Roseburg, OR 


FINANCIAL & INSURANCE 


A Street Financia) Advisers 
Ashland, OR - (541) 446-7150 
Ashland Financia! Sclaticns 
(541) 488-0460 - wwwashlandfinandal.com 
Ashland Insurance 
Medford 857-0679 - Ashland 4820831 
Margaret R. Beck CLU 
Redding, CA (530) 225-8583 
Cascadia Consultants 
Eugene - (541) 686-6164 
KeyBank 
Key.com 
Morgan Wealth Management 
Medford, OR - (541)608-0207 
Moss Adams of Medford, LLP - CPAs 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2214 
Rogue River Mortgage 
Grants Pass 4766672 - Medford 776-7997 
Peter W. Sage/Solomon Smith Barney 
Medford, OR - (541) 7720242 
SAIF Corporation 
(541) 770-5815 - (800) 285-8550 


State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Northern California 
Isabelle Curd, Kevin Elderkin, Marlene 
Gerboth, John “Grondo” Grondalski, 
Marlene Lamoureaux, Sherry Miller, PJ. 
“Paul” Nicholson 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Southern Oregon 
Jamie Anderson, Laurie Bixby, J. Lindeen 
Brown, Bill Cobb, Shane Cunningham, Bill 
Donis, Renée Frati, Kelley Janzen, Judi 
Johnson, Phill Kensler, Nancy Leonard, Spike 
Moore, Ray Prather, Steve Roberts, Blair 
Sturgill, Debbie Thompson, Shannon Walker, 
David West, David Wise, Rory Wold, 
Jeff Young 
State Farm Insurance & 
Financial Services 
Sterling Savings Bank 
www.sterlingsavingsbank.com 
Umpqua Bank 
umpquabank.com 
Wells Fargo Home Mortgage 
Ashland - 488-7991 


FINE FOOD & BEVERAGES 
Alpen Cellars 
(530) 266-9513 - www.alpencellars.com 
Ashland Food Co-op 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2237 
Coos Head Food Store 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7264 
Crystal Fresh Bottled Water 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 779-7827 
Eden Valley Naturals 
Coquille, OR - (541) 396-4823 
Emerald Valley Kitchen 
Eugene, OR - (541) 688-3297 
Fry Family Farms 
| (541) 535-3096 - www.fryfamilyfarm.com 
| Gold River Distributing 
j Medford, OR - (541) 7734641 
Market of Choice 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-2773 
Oregon Wine Cellars, Etc. 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0300 
Pacific Sun Olive Oil 
Northern California 
wwrw.pacificsunoliveoil.com 
Pyramid Juice Mind’s Eye Juice Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2292 
Rogue Creamery 
Central Point, OR 
www.roguecreamery.com 
Shop N Kart Grocery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1579 
Standing Stone Brewing Co. 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2448 
Sundance Natural Foods 
Eugene, OR - (541)343-9142 
Red Barn Natural Foods 
Eugene, OR - (541) 342-7503 
The Tofu Shop 
Arcata, CA - www.tofushop.com 


| FLORISTS | 


Eufloria Flowers 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2322 
Flowertyme 
Ashland - (541) 488-1588 


FOSTER CARE 


Bridgewaters Adult Foster Care 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 267-5322 


IFURNITUREI&:HOME|DECOR) 


A Rug For All Reasons 
Medford - 732-1424 
Design Wise 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-7854 
Furniture Depot 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9663 
Scan Design 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7878 
Terra Firma Home 
Medford & Jacksonville 
www.terrafirmahome.com 
Tibet Treasures 
A Street Marketplace 
Ashland 541-552-1119 

Town & Country Interiors 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6505 

Winterburn’s Lighthouse 

Yreka, CA - (530) 842-7823 

Woolly Sheep Mountain Trading Company 
www.thewoollysheep.com - 866-932-9665 


(GALLERIES (1 FRAMING) 
The Art Connection 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0186 

Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon, OR - (541) 3474723 
Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-3901 
Davis & Cline Gallery, Ashland 
davisandcline.com - (877) 482-2069 
The Framery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-1983 

Graphic Emporium 
Redding, CA - (530) 24414278 
Inger Jorgensen Design 
Ashland, OR - (541) 821-4861 
Kevin Lahey Gallery 
Mount Shasta, CA - www.kevinlahey.com 
The Living Gallery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9795 
Rogue Gallery & Art Center 
Medford, OR - www.roguegallery.org 
Second Street Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4133 


HEALTH CARE 
Asante Health System 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-4100 
Ashland Community Hospital 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2441 
Cardiology Consultants 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-5600 
CareSource 
Josephine County - (541) 471-4106 
Dr. Allen Chiura 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 880-2991 
Douglas Col, Ph.D. 
Medford, OR - (541) 482-1126 
Gastroenterology Consultants, P.C. 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-8367 
Deborah Gordon, MD 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8333 
Dr. Mark Greenberg 
(541) 482-1712 
www.advanced-pain-care.com 
Hilltop Massage Center 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-1031 
Imperia Laser Eye Centers 
(877) 2020-NOW . imperiavision.com 
Kathleen Manley, D.C. 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3362 


MD Imaging 
Redding, CA - (800) 794-XRAY 
Medical Eye Center 
Medford, OR - (800) 824-2688 
Mercy Medical Center - Redding 
Mercy Medical Center - Mt. Shasta 
24-MERCY 
Merle West Medical Center 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-6311 
Ann Michael, D.C.- Chiropractor 
Klamath Falls, OR - (503) 883-2263 
OB/GYN Health Center 
Medford, OR - (541) 779.3460 
Oregon Advanced Imaging 
(541) 608-0350 - www.oaimaging.com 
Oregon Ear Nose and Throat 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7331 
Providence Medical Group 
Medford, OR - (541) 732-6003 
Redding Family Medical Group 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-4034 
Dr. Lonn Robertson Family Dentistry 
Springfield, OR (541) 746-6517 
Dr. Raymond Saxer, DC 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-7873 
Sixto Contreras, D.M.D. 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-5321 
Bryan Sohl, MD, Maternal Fetal 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-5983 
Valley Family Practice 
Central Point, OR - (541) 664-5505 
Isabeau Vollhardt, L.Ac., Acupuncture 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3493 


Ronald G. Worland, MD, Plastic Surgery 


Medford, OR - (541) 773-2110 


HOME, GARDEN & GIFT 
Cedar Electric Lighting Showroom 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-3402 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-4535 
Coos Bay Satellite, Audio and Spa 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 266-8927 
Northwest Nature Shop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3241 
Ordway’s Nursery / Ordway's Indoors 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-2493 


Phoenix Organic Garden & Farm Center 


Phoenix, OR - (541) 535-1134 


Rogue Valley Roses 
Phoenix - www.roguevalleyroses.com 


Soul Connections 


Mt Shasta, CA - soulconnectionstore.com 


HOME IMPROVEMENT & REPAIR 


BRING Recycling 
Eugene, OR - www.bringrecycling.org 
Brown Trout Café & Gallery 


www. browntroutgallery.com - Dunsmuir, CA 


Farr's True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay - (541) 267-2137 
Coquille - (541) 396-3161 

Habitat for Humanity’s 
Bargain Building Warehouse 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-1983 
Mementos 
(541) 484-1099 - www.mementos.net 


INDIVIDUALS. BUSINESSES 
& ORGANIZATIONS 
City of Ashland 
Conservation Commission 
Ashland, OR - www.greenashland.org 
Family Development Center 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 673-4354 
First 5 Shasta 
Redding, CA - www.firstSshasta.org 
LifeCraft 
Ashland, OR - lifecraftcoach.com 
Lithia Artisans Market 
Ashland, OR - Calle Guanajuato 


Charles & Lupe McHenry 
On behalf of Access Food Share 


Medford Fabrication 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-1970 


Northland Cable Television 
Mt. Shasta, CA (530) 926-6128 


The Fran & Tim Orrok Family Fund 


Dr. John Wm. and Betty Long Unruh 
Fund of the Oregon Community 
Foundation 


Rogue Valley Growers & Crafters Market 


Medford & Ashland 
Siskiyou Land Trust 
Mount Shasta, CA 
Norm, Kathy & Spencer Smith 
Roseburg, OR 
The World 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-1222 


LANDSCAPING & GARDENING 
Ashland Greenhouses 
ashlandgreenhouses.com 
Commercial Landscape Services 
Redding, CA - (530) 2236327 
Creekside Gardens 
Redding, CA - (530) 229-0765 
Plant Oregon 
Talent, OR - (541) 535-3531 
Upcountry Gardens 
Shingletown, CA - (530) 474-3240 


Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
Attorneys serving Medford, Grants Pass, 
Klamath Falls, Bandon & Yreka 
(541) 772-9850 
Michael Brian 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-1334 
Attorney Jim Fisher 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-0909 
Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, McDaniel 
and Bodkin, LLP 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2156 
The Law Offices of James L. Pierce 
Mt Shasta, CA - (530)926-0745 
Law offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-6384 
David G. Terry, P.C. 
Roseburg, OR - (541)673-9892 


| MUSEUMS | 


Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 2673901 
Douglas County Museum of History 
& Natural History 
www.co.douglas.or.us/museum 
(541) 957-7007 
Jacksonville Museum & 
Children’s Museum 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 773-6536 
Schneider Museum of Art 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6245 
Turtle Bay Exploration Park 
Redding, CA - www.turtlebay.org 


Ashland Homes Real Estate 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-0044 
CARR Real Estate Appraisals 
Redding, CA - (530) 2216023 
Century 21 Best Realty, Coos Bay 
(800) 641-1653 
Anne Collins & Diana Crawford 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-0355 
Terence Davis, RE/MAX 5 Star 
Redding, CA - (530) 5243123 
Hawks & Co. Realtors 
Roseburg, OR - (541)673-6499 
Sherry McManus, Coldwell Banker 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 884-1343 


RECREATION 


Ashland Outdoor Store 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1202 
Ashland Street Bicycles 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3440 
The Bike Shop 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1205 
Hellgate Excursions 
Grants Pass, OR - (800) 648-4874 
House of Ski & Board 
Mount Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2359 
McKenzie Outfitters 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-5145 
Mt Shasta Board & Ski Park 
www.skipark.com - 800-SKI-SHASTA 
Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 


Ashland & Medford, OR - (541) 488-0581 


Sims Cycle & Fitness 
Medford, OR - www.simscycle.com 


Upper Sacramento River Exchange 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2012 


Ashland Bean Scene 


Ashland, OR - www.ashlandbeanscene.com 


Aunty Pasta’s 
Ruch, OR - (541) 899-5566 
The Black Sheep 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-6414 
The Breadboard Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0295 
Brothers Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9671 
Café Maddalena 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2725 
Chocolat de Nannette 
Redding, CA - (530) 2414068 
Cornerstone Bakery & Cafe 
Dunsmuir, CA (530) 235-4677 
Cozmic Pizza 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-0844 
Downtowne Coffee House 
Talent, OR 
Greenleaf Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2808 
Igo Inn 
Igo, California - (530) 396-2636 
Il Giardino Cucina Italiana 
Ashland - (541) 488-0816 
India Palace 
Medford, OR - (541) 776-3508 
Kaleidoscope Pizzeria & Pub 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7787 
Ms. Lynn's Tea 
Montague, CA (530) 459-3439 


Pilaf 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-7898 
Rene Joule Patisserie 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-6750 
Roger’s Zoo 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-2550 
The Scoop Homemade Ice Cream 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-4300 
Sengthongs 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 2354770 
Sozo Coffee and Tea House 
1955 Union Street 
North Bend, OR 541-756-4634 
Summer Jo’s 
Grants Pass, OR - summerjo.com 
The Village Pantry Restaurants 


Eureka - Arcata - Fortuna - McKinleyville 


Walker Family Pizzeria 
Bella Vista, CA - (530) 549-4041 
Wild Goose Café & Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4103 


| RETIREMENT CENTERS | 


Anna Maria Creekside 
Medford, OR - (541) 774-1822 


Linus Oakes Retirement Center 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 677-4800 


Dunsmuir Art Walk 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-0963 


Ashland Springs Hotel 
ashlandspringshotel.com - (541) 488-1700 
Ashland’s Tudor House 
Ashland, OR : (541) 488-4428 
Coos Bay's The Milf Casino 
themillcasino.com - (800) 953-4800 
Lil’ Shasta Rose 
Mount Shasta, CA - (877) 938-9548 
Travel Essentials 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-7383 


VETERINARIANS 


Lithia Springs Veterinary Care 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-6636 


WEARABLES & JEWELRY 
Bug a Boo Children’s Wear 
Ashland, OR - (541) 4824881 
Casual NV 
Redding, CA - (530) 247-0628 
Claudia’s Collection 
Coquille, OR - (541) 396-5744 
Directions 
Mt Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2367 
Earthly Goods 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-8080 
Elegant Sole 
Redding, CA - (530) 245-0231 
Footwise - The Birkenstock Store 
Eugene, OR - www.footwise.com 
Heart and Hands 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-3576 
Inti Imports 
Ashland, OR - www.yogaclothes.com 
Nimbus 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3621 
Norris Shoes 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-2123 
The Shoe Goddess 
Redding, CA - (530) 243-SHOE 
Sunflower Lifestyles 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-1240 
Wearables & Jewelry 
Every Woman Should Have 
Palo Cedro, CA - (530) 547-3200 
The Websters 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9801DROPS 


WELLNESS / BEAUTY / SPAS 


Blue Giraffe Day Spa Salon 
Ashland - (541) 4883335, 
Divine Motion Yoga 
Dunsmuir, CA - www.divinemotionyoga.com 
Hair City 
Ashland, OR - (541) 4884663 
Hot Spring Spa 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-9411 
Joy of Scents 
Anderson, CA - (530) 378-1866 
Waterstone Mineral Springs Spa 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0325 


Mad River Brewing Company 
Blue Lake, CA - (707) 668-4151 


Valley View Winery 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-8468 
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ROGUE VALLEY 


Theater 


@ The Oregon Shakespeare Festival is current- 
ly performing: Shakespeare’s Richard III, 12th 
Night, and Love’s Labor Lost; Christopher 
Marlowe’s The Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus; Napoli Milionaria! by Eduardo De 
Filippo; The Philanderer, a subversive comedy 
by G.B. Shaw; Room Service, a screwball hom- 
age to theater; August Wilson’s award-winning 
play A4fa Raincy’s Black Bottom; and By the 
Waters of Babylon, written by Pulitzer prize- 
winner Robert Schenkkan especially for OSF 
actors. Performances at 1:30 & 8 pm, backstage 
tours at 10 a.m. Tuesday-Sunday. OSF Theaters 
are located on Pioneer Street in Ashland. (541) 
482-4331 www.osfashland.org. 


® The Camelot Theater presents Children of 
Eden by John Caird and Stephen Schwartz, July 
13th-August 14th. From the creators of 
Godspell, Pippen and Les Miserables comes a 
joyous musical about parents, children and chil- 
dren who inevitably become parents. Told 
through the stories of Adam, Eve, Noah, their 
children and their father, Children of Eden is 
looks at the pleasures and pains of parenting. 
“AN expansive, ambitious musical... a rich score 
with pageantry and sweep.”—L.A. Times 8 pm 
Thurs-Sat; 2 pm Sun. $17 general/ $15 seniors 
and students. The Camelot Theater is at Talent 
Ave. & Main St. Talent. (541) 535-5250. 


@ Oregon Stage Works presents Proof, from 
July 15th-Aug. 15th. Proof is the intellectual 
who-doneit by David Auburn that won both the 
Pulitzer Prize and the Tony Award in 2001. 
Who actually created a groundbreaking new 
mathematical proof that could only be the prod- 
uct of genius? The father who was a brilliant 
mathematician before his mind began to disin- 
tegrate? The daughter who left college after just 
a few weeks to come home and take care of him 
until he died? 8 pm. Fridays, Saturdays, and 
Mondays at 8 pm and Sunday matinees at 2 pm. 
Adults $17, students $10. Actress and singer 
Barbara Zollinger kicks off a national tour of 
her one-woman show, Carousel of Life, with 
benefit performances for OSW on July 19, 20 
and 21 at 8pm at the theater. Celebrate life’s 
adventure with Jacques Brel, Emily Dickinson 
and more. Tickets are $10 at the door. OSW is 
located at 185 A Street in the A Street 


Marketplace, Ashland. (541) 482-2334 or 
www.oregonstageworks.org. 
@ Medford Central Library presents 
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Shakespeare Festival Conversations on July 
20nd, 7-8 pm. A discussion of the play Belle’s 
Stratagem is the focus of this Conversation. 
Conversations is a series of hour-long programs 
featuring an actor from Oregon Shakespeare 
Festival’s ensemble who will present a 20- 
minute overview of one of the current season’s 
plays. Then the program is open for questions 
and comments. At the Medford Library, 205 
South Central Ave, Medford. (541) 774-8679. 


@ Artattack Theater presents Great Highway, a 
world premiere by Wendy Weiner with Octavio 
Solis, July 8th-August 8th. After receiving a 


Ambus Art presents stained glass artist Darla 
Baack at the Historic Orth Building in 
Jacksonville. 


Send announcements of arts-related events 
to: Artscane, Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
or to paulchristensen@earthlink.net 


July 15 Is the deadline 
for the September Issue. 


For more information about arts events, 
listen to JPR's Calendar of the Arts 
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mysterious postcard from his brother, twenty- 
year-old cowboy Russ and his fiancée Paisley 
leave the baby with mama and embark on a jour- 
ney across the country. Russ hasn’t been the 
same since Todd disappeared, and Paisley has 
her own secret reasons for wanting to find him. 
Meanwhile, Todd is discovering that home is 
sometimes where you least expect it. This new 
drama explores what happens when cultures col- 
lide. “Funny and touching from the sad and 
seamy to the proud and arrogant,”—San 
Francisco Bay Times. 8 pm, Fri-Sat & Mon; 2 
pm Sun. Located at 310 Oak St, Ashland (541) 
482-6505. 


Music 


@ The American Band College Directors’ Band 
presents its 17th Annual July 4th Fireworks 
Concert at the Ashland High School Football 
Stadium. Special soloists this year, the Boston 
Brass, who have been featured on The CBS 
“Morning Show”, National Public Radio’s 
“Performance Today” and has recorded several 
ground breaking CDs. The prefireworks music 
begins at 8 p.m. At 10 p.m., the final 25 minutes 
coincides with the Ashland fireworks display. 
$15 for general and $12 for seniors. Children 12 
and under are free when accompanied by a pay- 
ing adult. Tickets are available at Cripple Creek 
Music in downtown Ashland or at the gate on 
July 4th beginning at 6:30 p.m. Ashland High 
School Football Stadium, Ashland. (541) 482- 
5030. 


@ Oregon Cabaret Theatre presents Tapestry: 
The Songs of Carole King thru Sept. 4th. As a 
young songwriter, Carole King filled the radio 
airwaves of the 1960’s and 1970's with pop hits 
that helped define a generation. This show uses 
a singing-dancing ensemble and rocking band to 
lay out her most memorable hits: “One Fine 
Day,” “Hey Girl,” “It’s Too Late,” “So Far 
Away,” “You've Got A Friend,” “Natural 
Woman,” and many more. Thurs-Mon at 8 pm, 
Sunday brunch matinees at 1 pm. Sun-Thurs: 
$21/23; Fri-Sat: $25/27. lst and Hargadine 
Streets, Ashland. (541) 488-2902. 


® The Britt Festival presents a wide range of 
musical acts throughout the month. From the 
Steve Miller Band to Randy Travis and John 
Hiatt. Performances begin at 8 pm unless noted 
otherwise. Call for ticket prices and times. The 
Britt Festivals Gardens and Amphitheater are 
located at the intersection of Fir and First 
Streets, Jacksonville. (800) 882-7488, (541) 773- 
6077 or visit www.brittfestorg 


Art & Soul Gallery presents From the Mountains to the Sea, works by 


Jerry Shanafelt. 


® The second annual Siskiyou Bluegrass 
Festival on July 30th, 11:00 am to 10 pm, on the 
shores of Lake Selmac in Selma, outside Grants 
Pass. One day only, bands include Siskiyou 
Summit, Moon Mountain Ramblers from Bend, 
Gold River, The Emmons Sisters and more. Lake 
Selmac, Mallard Loop Hwy. 199 & Lakeshore 
Dr., Selma (541) 592-3326. 


© Connect the Dots presents Chicago by Bob 
Fosse, July 8th-Aug. 14th. Murderesses Velma 
Kelly, a chanteuse and tease who killed her hus- 
band and sister after finding them in bed togeth- 
er, and Roxie Hart, who killed her boyfriend 
when she discovered he wasn’t going to make 
her a star, find themselves on death row togeth- 
er and fight for the fame that will keep them 
from the gallows in 1920s Chicago. Connect the 
Dots is located in Grants Pass. (541) 476-7434. 


Exhibits 
© The Schneider Museum of Art presents a 
Robert Emory Johnson Retrospective from July 
8th-September 17th. Opening reception, July 7, 
5-7 pm. At Southern Oregon University, 
Ashland. $2 donation. (541) 552-6245 


® Ambus Art presents artists Darla Baack, who 
works with stained glass, and Dianne Erickson, a 
mixed media artist. Pieces from the gallery’s 
other artists will be on display as well. A recep- 
tion will be held Sunday, July 10, 1-4 pm. 
Historic Orth Building, 150 S. Oregon St, 
Jacksonville. (541) 899-4477 www.ambusartcom 


® Art & Soul Gallery presents From the 
Mountains to the Sea, a collection of landscape 
oil paintings inspired by an Ashland artist’s trav- 
els throughout the West thru July. Jerry 
Shanafelt paints small “plein air” studies on site, 
capturing the light, shadows and essence of the 
scene. These studies become the basis for larger 
studio paintings, several of which will be on dis- 
play. A reception will be held July 1st, 5-8 pm. 
Art & Soul Gallery is at 247 East Main, Ashland. 
@ Houston’s Custom Framing & Fine Art intro- 
duces artist Phyllis Trowbridge, July 1-Aug. 
31st. This new body of work features locations 
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The American Band College Directors’ Band 
presents its 17th Annual July 4th Fireworks 
Concert at the Ashland High School Football 
Stadium. Special soloists this year, the Boston 
Brass, shown above. 


throughout the Rogue Valley. An artist recep- 
tion will be held on July 1st, 5-8 pm. Houston’s 
Custom Framing & Fine Art is located at 270 E. 
Main St, Ashland. (541) 482-1983. 


KLAMATH FALLS 


Theater 


@ The Ross Ragland Theater presents the 
American classic, Oklahoma, July 7th-17th. 
7:30 pm, with a weekend matinee at 3 pm. 
$16-12, 218 N. 7th Street, Klamath Falls. (541) 
884-LIVE www.rrtheater.org 


Music 


@ Winston Gathering of Artists presents The 
Bob Trnka Gathering of Artists in Winston’s 
Community Park on July 22nd-24th. The 
Gathering will feature over 60 art booths, 
refreshments and live music. Free. Winston 


Ambus Art presents mixed media artist Dianne Erickson, a mixed media 
artist at the Historic Orth Building in Jacksonville. 


Community Park, Thompson Street, Winston 
(541) 679-0121. 


NORTH STATE 


Theater 


® Shasta College Theatre Arts Department pres- 
ents its Summer Theatre Festival with two pro- 
ductions. The Little Prince runs thru July 9th, 8 
pm. A timeless classic that explores the meaning 
of love and self-discovery from a child’s point of 
view, this production is filled with fantastic scenic 
tricks, dance, and magic. The Summer Festival’s 
second play, Phantom, was written by Arthur 
Kopit with music and lyrics by Maury Yeston, run- 
ning from July 17th-30th, at 8 pm. with matinees 
at 2 pm. on July 17th and 24th. Phantom is a dif- 
ferent treatment of that well-loved story of 
romance and revenge in the Paris Opera with 
soaring voices in a world of high passion and 
unrequited love. A full orchestra provides the 
music. $10 General Admission and $5 for chil- 
dren under 12. Shasta College, 11555 Old 
Oregon Trail, Redding. (530) 225-4610 


Music 


@ The ShastaYama Festival of Japanese Drum 
features Shasta Taiko and San Jose Taiko on 
July 3rd, 7:30 pm. at the upper athletic field of 
Shastice Park in Mt. Shasta. $16. For ticket out- 
lets and more information, www.shastataiko.net 
or call (530) 926-3353. 


@ Positive Productions presents two concerts 
this month. A blues concert features Guitar 
Shorty on July 7th, 8 pm. At age 16 living blues 
legend Guitar Shorty joined Ray Charles’ band. 
At the age of 17 he recorded with Willie Dixon 
and played with Guitar Slim. He then played 
with greats like T Bone Walker, Big Joe Turner 
and Little Richard. On July 16th, Corinne West 
performs progressive folk & bluegrass music. 8 
pm. Eric Alan, Music Director of Jefferson 
Public Radio, says “...with a pure, passionate 
voice and memorable songs, Corinne West has 
immediately established her place in the top 
echelon of Americana CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Ihe Jefferson 
Exchange 


with Jeff Golden 


A place where an interesting, insightful, 
diverse group of people meet to discuss 
the issues and events of our day. Whether 
it's education, business, civic affairs or the 
arts, The Jefferson Exchange is a lively 
spot to share an idea, ask a question, add 
a measure of common sense or even air an 
occassional gripe. The Jefferson Exchange 
welcomes listener phone calls at 
552-6782 in the Medford/Ashland area 
and at 1-800-838-3760 elsewhere. Join 
Jeff Golden and an array of fascinating 
guests on The Jefferson Exchange - 
weekdays from 8am to 10am on JPR’s 
News & Information Service, AM1230 in 
Jackson County, AM930 in Josephine 
County, AM950 in Douglas County, 
AM1280 in Lane County, AM1490 in 
Yreka, AM620 in Mt Shasta, AM1300 in 
Mendocino, and KNHM 91.5FM in 
Bayside/Eureka. For the guest schedule 
see our web site at www jeffexchange.org. 


www.jeffexchange.org 
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RECORDINGS 


A review with Lars & The Nurse 


The Beau Brummels 


L: Easy there, Ol’ Nurse! That's quite a 
stack of CD’s! 


N: I’m well stacked with them because I’m 
listening to all things in our recording 
library that begin with ‘B’! 


tL: What about ‘A’? 
N: I’ve been through the whole of ‘A’! 


L: I see... Nursey, your dogged determina- 
tion is...dismaying and irrefutable. 


N: Well, thank you, Mr. Butterupper! Lars, 
I found this in the ‘B’s’... the 
Be...Oh...Broom...eL...s? 


: Say ‘Bo’! 

: Bo! 

: Now say Bah-Rum-MMM-MM-Ullz! Zz! 
: Bah-Rum-MMM-UIL-Zzz...zz! 


F 


: See? Beau Brummels! The! 


: It’s a British term for a dandy or fop! 
: Is that like a...metro... sensual? 
: Yep! 


N 

L 

N 

L 

N: Beau Brummels! OK! What is...those? 
L 

N 

L 

N: What kind of band is that... Glam? 
L: 


Nursey, The Beau Brummels were 
formed in San Francisco, in 1964, by 
songwriter/guitarist Ron Elliot and vocal- 
ist Sal Valentino. Drummer John Petersen, 
bassist/vocalist Ron Meagher and Irish 
guitarist Declan Mulligan rounded out the 
original lineup. Mulligan departed the 
band in 1965. 


N: One fop dropped... but they weren’t 
stopped... 


L: Nurse, you’re hip... hopping, I think! 
My friend, The Beau Brummels were one 
of many bands inspired by the ‘British 
Invasion’ of The Beatles and others. 
America fired back! 


N: Beatles... starts with a ‘B’... but Beau 
Brummels has two ‘B’s’!! 


L: Two ‘B’s’... or not two ‘B’s’... is that a 
question?! 


N: Spout more, windy bag! 


L: Hmmm... See, bands... rock bands, 
would play endlessly in the nightclubs of 
the day. Five live sets a night, interspersed 
in some situations with bouts of topless 
dancing!! The lucky ones played as house 
bands at clubs like Frenchy’s, in Hayward, 
while the other bands, many times under- 
age, made do with appearances at roller 
skating rinks, pizza parlors, high school 
and civic auditoriums, recreation centers, 
grocery store 

openings ... driveways... garages! 


N: Move that lawnmower! Let’s rock! 


L: Now, The Beau Brummels were good 
enough to merit a coveted residential sta- 
tus at San Mateo’s fabulous Morocco 
Room! It was there that they were discov- 
ered and signed to record for Autumn 
Records by S.F. deejays Tom Donahue and 
Bob Mitchell. 


N: Blow, man, blow... 


L: Well, it’s amazing ... their first single, 
‘Laugh, Laugh’ went ‘top 10’; a big deal! 
Sly Stone produced it! The next single, 
‘Just a Little’ went ‘top 5’, and suddenly, 
The Beau Brummels were BIG. They 
enjoyed the sweet and juicy fruits of suc- 
cess for a while, even getting to appear in 
the film, ‘Village of the Giants’! 


N: That’s huge!! 


i: Nursey, the music of The Beau 
Brummels stands up to the proverbial test 
of time. It’s definitely a reflection of 
another day... 


N: Like your... well, like you, Lars! 


wt: Heh, heh...1 guess so, ol’ pal. The 
Beau Brummels are distinguishable by the 
wonderful song writing of Ron Elliot, and 
the remarkable singing of Sal Valentino. 
The music is a blend that includes coun- 


try, folk music and rock. Sweet, soaring 
harmonies and tight, unobtrusive accom- 
paniment marked The Beau Brummels 
style. There’s no urban edge, as such, but 
looking past the hits, there are wonderful- 
ly dark, even surreal images present in ‘I 
Grow Old’, or in 1965’s ‘Gentle Wanderin’ 
Ways’, sung by Ron Elliot in, as writer 
Alec Palao notes, “a psychedelicized 
Johnny Cash... low register growl”. Sal 
Valentino’s singing is clear and expressive, 
and can be heard to good advantage on 
songs like ‘Tell Me Why’, where his 
impressive vocal range is unmistakeable. 
There is a purity and, yes, sweetness that 
is a relic of the day, but the music rocks 
just hard enough on, for example, ‘Don’t 
Talk to Strangers’; to save it from being 
cloying or false. It’s heartfelt and cool! 
The Beau Brummels rocked! Their music 
is...‘The Balm’! 


N: I’m going home and turn it up!! 
L: Right on, Nursely comrade! 


N: But Lars... What happened... to The 
Beau... Brundles? 


L: Heck... kind of a familiar tale... 
Autumn Records folded in 1966, leaving 
The Beau Brummels high and dry, and at 
the mercy of Warner Brothers... who 
encouraged the band to issue some cheesy 
covers and such. But good music was also 
recorded. The later albums ‘Triangle’ and 
‘Bradley’s Barn’ were critical, it not com- 
mercial successes. Sal Valentino was later 
to be a mainstay of Stoneground, a 70’s 
San Francisco band. Ron Elliot went on as 
a session guitarist, eventually working 
with his idols, The Everly Brothers. 


N: Do you have...more...to say? 


L: Perhaps this, Nurse. The Beau 
Brummels were a great band that should 
get full credit for helping to initiate the 
San Francisco music scene. Relax your 
keyed up modern mind... and take it ona 
trip to the fabulous Morocco Room... 
Look! it’s The Beau Brummels on stage 
tonight! And outside... it'll always be 
Northern California in 1964... 1M] 


A four disc history of The Beau Brummels 
music, Magic Hollow will be available on 
the Rhino Handmade label. 
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singer/songwriters.” West recently performed 
with Ben Harper & Phil Lesh and Friends. 
Sengthong’s Blue Sky Room 5843 Dunsmuir 
Ave. (530) 641-4099. 


@ Redwood Coast Music Festivals presents 
Blues by the Bay, Volume 9 on July 9th-10th. 
11 am-6 pm daily. Performers include multi- 
Grammy and W.C. Handy Award winner Mavis 
Staples, and New Orleans blues great Chris 
Thomas King, known for his outstanding Hip 
Hop Blues style and for his work in the movies 
Ray and O Brother Where Art thou? Also per- 
forming at the festival are The Holmes Brothers, 
Elvin Bishop, Deborah Coleman, the Paul deLay 
Band, Mitch Woods & his Rocket 88’s, Candye 
Kane, Ron Hacker & the Hacksaws, J.C. Smith 
Band, Bluethorn and Mojo Daddy. $30 single 
day, $50 for both days. Halvorsen Park, on 
Humboldt Bay, Waterfront Drive at L Street, 
Eureka. (707) 445-3378 www.bluesbythebay.org. 


© The Yreka Golden City Summer Fest arrives 
on July 16th, 9 am-9 pm. Citywide sidewalk 
sales, a Historical District street fair, a car & 
motorcycle show, cruise night, live music, food, 
kids trike drag races, poker run & much more. 
Free. Yreka (530) 842-1649 


@ Riverfront Playhouse presents Life of the 
Party by Marrijane Hayes and Joseph Hayes. 
Thru August. The Riverfront Playhouse is at 
1620 East Cypress, Redding. (530) 225-4130 


OREGON)& REDWOOD COAST 


Music 


@ The Pistol River Concert Association pres- 
ents jazz and blues artist Maria Muldaur on July 
16th. 8 pm. Muldaur turned professional with a 
decade-long tenure in the folksy Even Dozen 
and Jim Kweskin jug bands before scoring with 
the sultry “Midnight at the Oasis” on her 1974 
debut solo album. From her beginnings on the 
East Coast folk scene to collaborations with Taj 
Mahal and Bonnie Raitt to her recent recordings 
that explore blues’ Southern roots, Muldaur has 
brought vibrant sensuality and passion to each 
story she’s sung. $15. At Pistol River Friendship 
Hall, Pistol River. (541) 247-2848 


® Oregon Coast Music Association presents the 
Oregon Coast Music Festival on July 21st-30th. 
Samb ja, Craicmore, Molly Jo Bessey, It’s About 
Time to Dance Band, John Stowell Trio and oth- 
ers perform at various venues and times in North 
Bend, Coos Bay, and Charleston on July 
21st-July30th. $12 regular/$10 member/$5 stu- 
dent. Classical music on July 26th-July 28th at 
Marshfield Hall, 10th & Ingersoll, Coos Bay. $20 
reserved/$15 non-reserved. Tickets at Oregon 
Coast Musical Association office at 235 Anderson, 
Coos Bay. (541) 267-0938 or (877) 897-9350. 


Exhibition 


® The Coos Art Museum presents Expressions 
West 2005 thru July 14th. This is an annual 
competition for contemporary painters of the 


Redwood Coast Music Festivals presents Blues 
by the Bay, Volume 9 on July 9th—10th at 
Halvorsen Park on Humboldt Bay in Eureka. 


13th western United States. Juried by Norman 
Lundin, contemporary artist and Professor of 
Art, Emeritus, University of Washington in 
Seattle. Lundin has selected 91 contemporary 
works by 85 artists. Also on display is Rockwell 
Prints, including twenty-five signed prints by 
Norman Rockwell—on loan from the private col- 
lections of south coast art collectors Flaxel & 
Oelke. From July 22nd-Oct. 8th, two maritime 
exhibits are presented: “Pacific Scrolls” includes 
seascapes of the Oregon Coast line, created in 
the traditional manner of Japanese rice paper 
scrolls, and Waterways of Victor West includes 
excerpts from the Victor C. West Collection 
depicting the many vessels used for transporta- 
tion on the waterways of the Coos Bay. Coos Art 
Museum, 235 Anderson Ave, Coos Bay. 
www.coosartorg. (541) 267-3901. 


@ The Humboldt Arts Council presents a num- 
ber of exhibitions at The Morris Graves Museum 
of Art. Thru July 17th, the museum is pleased to 
present “Lisa Marie Waters: Retrospective” in 
the William Thonson Gallery. Waters began 
painting in 1976 at Humboldt State University, 
and has been the featured artist in publications 
such as American Artist Magazine and Ladies 
Home Journal. This exhibition features work 
created over the past twenty years. Thru July 
31st, Ellie Brown: Elastic Identity is a photo- 
graphic examination of pre-adolescent girls and 
the subtle nuances of body language, grooming 
rituals, gestures and the search for identity. The 
images focus on the time between childhood 
and adolescence when confidence and one’s 
own voice typically falter. Elastic Identity comes 
from Brown’s intense examination of her own 
middle school experiences and what made it so 
difficult. And thru August 14th, Lisa Hale: 
Depicting Spaces, On and Off the Wall is a com- 
bination of sculpture and painting united 
through the relationship of strong color and 
form. Each work utilizes the repetition of multi- 
ple shapes as a metaphor for communities in 
urban and rural environments. The Morris 
Graves Museum of Art is located at 636 F St 
Eureka (707) 442-0278. NM] 
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Keep informed! 
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ARTI 


Listen to the Jefferson Daily 
Regional news 
Commentanes 

In-depth interviews 
Feature stories 


4:30pm Monday-Friday 
CLASSICS & NEWS 


5:30pm Monday-Fnday 


“The Gourmet Oldies Show” 


An eclectic, in-depth retrospective 
on vintage American music, produced 
and hosted by Craig Faulkner. 
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JPR’s Rhythm & News Service 
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AS TT WAS 


The Old Dutchman’s Mine 
Jean Boling 


ee rumors of a re-surfacing of Gold 
Fever in Southern Oregon, bring to 
mind a tale that exists in almost every gold 
mining area of the West: The Lost 
Dutchman Mine. Seems there was this old 
Dutchman who used to show up at the 
store in Williams carrying a pouch full of 
gold. He would pay his bills and then drink 
until he was broke. People tried to follow 
him to see where his mine was hidden, but 
he would lead them on a wild goose chase 
for a few days and then disappear. Some of 
the men tried to get the old Dutchman 
drunk to see if he would talk. Apparently 
they got him a little too drunk one time, 
because the old Dutchman got sick and 
died from alcohol poisoning. 

The old Dutchman’s Mine was never 
found, but in the 1930’s a gold pocket was 
discovered just below the Upper Layton 
Ditch near Panther Gulch Road. They took 
about $30,000 worth of gold out of that 
hole. The entrance is now covered by a 
cave-in and should probably remain that 
way. 

Was it the old Dutchman’s Mine? You'll 
have to ask those who are out there look- 
ing for it today...maybe they'll tell you, 
and maybe they won’t. 

Source: Neale Sorrel's reminiscences 
about old Williams 


Automobile Speed 


Marjorie O’Harra 


"Phe automobile speed on Medford, 
in Oregon, city streets was an important 
issue in 1913 — important enough to cause 
the city council to call a special session 
early in May. Drivers were violating the 10- 
mile-per-hour speed limit. Many said it was 
because 10 miles per hour was too slow to 
“make it in high gear.” So, sympathetic city 
fathers agreed to up the speed to 16 miles 
an hour, with the stern reminder that the 
law would be “rigidly enforced.” 

Now out in the country, where rural 
roads were but dirt tracks, you would find 
Sunday drivers pushing their Rios, Buicks 


or Daimler-Benzes up to 25 miles per hour- 
a speed not for the faint of heart. In those 
days, Medford had 8,000 residents, five-and- 
a-half miles of paved streets, and 350 auto- 
mobiles. In fact, Medford boasted it had 
more automobiles per person than any 
other “metropolis” in the world. 

Whether that claim was fact or not, it’s 
worth noting that only 20 years earlier, the 
first automobile put on public display 
debuted at the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair. 
That means that in less than two decades, 
folks in Medford had gone from zero to rac- 
ing around town at the dizzying speed of 
16 miles per hour. 

Sources: Land In Common, An Illustrated 
History of Jackson County, Oregon, 

Southern Oregon Historical Society, 1993. p. 142. 
Made in America by Bill Bryson, pp. 165-166 
Ashland: First 130 Years p.7. 


Shale City 
Marjorie O’Harra 


Tn November 2004, Shell Oil announced 
lits hope to recover oil commercially from 
shale deposits in Colorado and Utah. In 
1922, it was the shale beds in the foothills 
in Southern Oregon that made the news. 

A crowd had gathered in Ashland, 
Oregon, to see the scale model of a “retort,” 
the machine H.W. Hartman claimed could 
extract oil from shale. Hartman said exten- 
sive shale beds lay just north of town. 

Farmers, bankers and merchants invest- 
ed in the Hartman syndicate. A road was 
cut through the foothills to the shale beds, 
to the cluster of buildings called Shale City, 
and to the 250-ton Hartman retort. The 
headlines of May 26, 1924 proclaimed: 
“Ashland Has Struck Oil.” From that day 
on, however, it was bad news. The retort 
broke down. The governor’s stock investi- 
gation committee questioned the syndi- 
cate’s operation. Hartman left town on a 
business trip and failed to return. 

Stockholders held fast. They had invest- 
ed too much to quit. They secured more 
financing, spent two years building a new 
retort, and filled the shale bins - then stood 
by to watch as the big machine was started. 
Before horrified eyes, it melted into a pile 
of junk. 


Source: “Shale City: A Reminder of Jackson County’s 
Great Oil Venture,” Mail Tribune August 22, 1965 
and “Shell tries to coax oil from shale,” Mail 
Tribune Nov. 14, 2004. 
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Jefferson Public Radio and the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society have re-launched 
the popular As Jt Was radio series with 
SOHS historian Dawna Curler as the new 
chief writer and script coordinator. Ms. 
Curler has a M.A. in Museum Studies from 
SUNY Cooperstown and has worked for 
SOHS for the past twenty-two years. Her 
team of writers includes published authors, 
university students, and staff members of 
other historical societies in Southern 
Oregon and Northern California. JPR 
began airing episodes of As It Was II on 
March Ist, 2005. The series airs Monday 
through Friday on JPR’s Classics & News 
Service at 9:30am and 1:00pm. It also airs 
during The Jefferson Daily - 4:30pm on 
Classics & News and 5:30pm on Rhythm & 
News. 

As It Was IT is a co-production of 
Jefferson Public Radio and the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society. To share stories 
or learn more about the series visit 
www.asitwas.org. 


just sink into your easy chair and join 
host John Diliberto for two hours 
of modern ambient soundscape. 
Echoes creates a soundscape of music 
that’s soothing yet intriguing. 


| Grab a good book, a glass of wine, or 
| 
] 


Jefferson Public Radio invites you to join 
us for an evening of Echoes. You have 
nothing to lose but stress! 


WEEKNIGHTS : 8PM-10PM 


Raythmn 4+ News 


LITTLE VICTORIES 


Mari Gayatri Stein 


war a8 WE CVE 14 Now 
peause Ill VEVER CET GO. 


CWO = hey 


This art is reprinted with permission from the author. Mari’s most recent book of whimsical but wise art 
and text is Unleashing Your Inner Dog: Your Best Friend’s Guide to Life (New World Library). Her art has 
previously appeared in over 30 books, and she has taught yoga and meditation for many years. 


THE TALK OF THE 


National Public Radio’s Talk of the Nation 
is smart, informative talk radio. Combining the 
award-winning resources of NPR News with 
the spirited and intelligent participation of 
public radio listeners nationwide, 

Talk of the Nation delivers the 


views behind the news. 


News & information 
Service Weekdays at 11am 
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with Lars &The Nurse 


since 1993 


SATURDAYS 


Join Colleen Pyke 

each Sunday 

afternoon when she 

talks with healers 

who are leaders in 

their field, whether 

it’s conventional medicine, psycho- 
therapy or complementary and 
alternative therapies. 


The Healing Arts 


Sundays at 5pm on the 
News & Information Service 
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su Molly Tinsley 


t’s natural to identify with the protago- 

nist of a play, empathizing with her or 

his inner journey, and experiencing 
emotional release at its conclusion. My vis- 
its to four theatres last month encouraged 
no such indulgence. I was hit instead with 
ensembles of ordinary folk struggling to 
survive, their collective journeys more like 
forced marches dictated by circumstances 
beyond their control—dramatic climates 
reminiscent of Bertolt Brecht, in which 
individual effort is muffled, if not extin- 
guished, by problems like poverty, disease, 
and war. 

Oregon Stage Works’ eye-opening 
Nickel and Dimed offered gripping docud- 
rama, anatomizing the plight of our work- 
ing poor. Directed with lucid restraint by 
Bruce Hostetler, it featured a stalwart 
Tamara Marsten as Barb, the well-meaning 
writer who slips undercover into a number 
of minimum wage jobs to probe a Brechtian 
question: “What makes human beings 
devour each other?” 

She encounters a diversity of minimum- 
wage workers, played by a remarkably ver- 
satile ensemble of six actors, and is 
shocked to learn that “the less you make, 
the more everything costs,” that holding 
down two, body-breaking jobs barely pays 
the rent. She comes to admire, as we do, 
the phenomenal spunk of Gail, the wait- 
ress, the righteous determination of Holly, 
the Magic Maid, and the generosity of 
Melissa, the born-again box-store clerk. But 
if her epiphany is the realization that “the 
working poor are our biggest anonymous 
donors,” it is also that she can do little to 
loosen the oppression that blocks their eco- 
nomic rise—beyond exposing it. 

Barb’s comic experiences would con- 
jure an absurdist universe, if her frequent 
asides as narrator didn’t insist on a painful- 
ly realistic one. Artattack’s cleverly staged 
Kimberly Akimbo, by David Lindsay-Abair, 
provided no such anchoring voice of rea- 
son. Though Kimberly herself keeps plead- 
ing for normalcy, it’s not from the perspec- 


ls) THEATER ano tre ARTS 


Brecht—31/2; Aristotle —!/2 


tive of one who’s ever experienced it. 

A genetically-transmitted disease has 
turned Kimberly into an old woman at six- 
teen. Now she’s about to die—and no one 
cares. Not her alcoholic, gas-pumping 
father, nor her pregnant mother, whose 
hands are literally tied following carpal tun- 
nel surgery—the occupational hazard of 
many low-wage jobs—nor her outlaw aunt, 
who simply needs Kimberly as an accom- 
plice in a check fraud scheme. 

Actually, Lindsay-Abair doesn’t seem to 
care either. Kimberly’s heart attack at the 
end of Act One is barely mentioned again, 
and finally her disease seems more a plot 
device than a thematic opportunity. 
Director Dale Nakagawa’s smaller-than-life 
set of remote-controlled cars and kids’ fur- 
niture, enhanced by riffs on a toy piano, 
was perfectly suited to the play’s brittle, 
depthless vision. These hapless proles are 
up against more than their physical and 
economic problems—they’re toys them- 
selves, of a rather ruthless playwright. 

The Oregon Shakespeare Festival’s daz- 
zling Napoli Millionaria dramatizes a 
thickly-textured slice of lower-class Italian 
life, bound to a particular war-torn moment 
in history. While Gennaro (Richard Elmore) 
stands out from the rest in trying mightily 
to reach beyond these contingencies to 
some universal truth, he lacks the power to 
see clearly or cause change. 

In Act One, he disapproves of his wife 
Amalia’s (Linda Alper) black-marketeering, 
but not enough to embrace the empty-stom- 
ach alternative. Then he’s drafted into the 
Italian army, and when he reappears in Act 
Two, he has witnessed unspeakable atroci- 
ties as a prisoner of war. At home, mean- 
while, stealing to survive has become the 
habit of greed. Everyone is grabbing at any- 
thing; pleasure has replaced happiness: 
Amalia’s face, a perpetual mask of dissatis- 
faction, shows us the error here. 

A cross between Archie Bunker and 
Polonius in Act One, Elmore’s Gennaro 
does manage small heroic gestures, if not 


actions in Act Two. He offers support to his 
pregnant daughter; he leaves the birthday 
feast honoring his wife’s lover, choosing to 
sit with his ailing youngest child instead. 
Then probably to his credit, for it is a bit 
pat, he refuses to make anything of the 
parable right under his nose: the account- 
ant whom his wife has bilked to the point 
of bankruptcy shows up with the only med- 
icine that might heal the sick child and 
offers it to Amalia unconditionally. While 
the unregenerate Amalia just glares into 
space—she hasn’t learned a thing—Gennaro 
guards his hope and his passivity: “we have 
to wait. The night has to go by.” 

Midway through Camelot Theatre’s 
ambitious, multi-media production of 
Judgment at Nuremberg, a German house- 
keeper explained life under Hitler with the 
excuse, “We were just little people,” strug- 
gling to make ends meet following 
Germany’s defeat in World War I. On trial 
for war crimes in this resonant courtroom 
drama are not the “top men,” the leaders 
who set the law, but four judges who were 
ordered to enforce it. And drafted into pre- 
siding over the trial is someone’s tenth 
choice, a judicial under-achiever from rural 
Oregon, Haywood, played with stumbling, 
aw-shucks earnestness by Jeff Golden. Once 
again, then, we have ordinary human 
beings in the grips of confusing, horrific 
circumstances. 

I could almost identify with the dogged 
Haywood. Despite much pressure to do 
otherwise, he hangs onto a concept of jus- 
tice that places ones duty to humanity 
above ones duty to any political system. “To 
be logical or legal is not to be right.” Yet I 
never doubted he would stand fast—he is a 
simple, forthright man who doesn’t change. 

Oddly, the character who comes closest 
to the complicated journey of a hero in this 
play is the German Judge Janning (Doug 
Mitchell) whose deafening silence in 
response to the charges against him 
explodes in Act Two. But what a leap it 
would be for us to see ourselves in his tor- 
tured epiphany, when he recognizes his 
own complicity with evil, and approaches 
tragedy. HN} 


Molly Tinsley taught literature and creative 
writing at the Naval Academy for twenty 
years. Her latest book is a collection of sto- 
ries, Throwing Knives (Ohio State University 
Press). It was the recipient of the Oregon 
Book Award for fiction in 2001. 


POETRY 


Ray Succre 


Red Circle 


During the closest pass of Mars, 
I telescope the dot but find only 
a larger flashing red dot. 


I contend with a view as through 
clear ice blocks... 

dials twist and eyes pan past 
distorted Earths... 

on the one Earth I stand 

and in this one device I 

search for Earth outer. 


Between panes of concave glass, 
enshrined, augmented by knobs, 
Mars undergoes mechanical pangs, 
and is unredeemed in size. 


I heave off my thought and 
lie as death in the sky... 
the planets about me grow 
brittle and uniform... 
they sail and chart the 
colds and banks... 


From cities, this compass, 
from soil, these poles, 
Mars and all around it Mars. 


Apart in the sky, 
it seems only a lost, wandering element. 


Ray Succre lives in North Bend, 
Oregon, works as a cook and dishwash- 
er in Coos Bay, and has been writing 
poetry and plays for twelve years. He 
has published in Chaffin Journal, Blue 
Unicorn, ByLine, Fire, and other jour- 
nals in the United States, England, and 
Canada. 


Writers may submit original poetry for 
publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, anda 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 


Patty and Vince Wixon, 

Jefferson Monthly poetry editors 
126 Church Street, 

Ashland, OR 97520. 

Please allow two to four weeks for 
reply. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


CONDOMINIUM LIVING on the Coast! 
Face Rock Village: upscale and distinctive; 
now unde construction. Phase I ready to 
move in early summer 2005. For 3-D 
renderings please visit our website: 
www.bandoncustomhomes.com or call 
866-347-1876 (toll free). 


SERENE OCEANFRONT VACATION 
RENTAL - Two Bedroom (2Bath) Condo in 
Brookings. Well appointed home features 
southern exposure for inspirational views 
with a path to the pristine beach. Check us 
out @ www.vrbo.com/45819 530-918-9089. 


VACATION RENTAL ON LAKE!! Fishing, 
birding, canoeing, pontoon tours, relaxing. 
Furnished. Sleeps 8-10. Dock, canoe, pad- 
dle boats, large deck. Pine Cone Lodge, 
27635 Rocky Point Road, Klamath Falls 
(Rocky Pt.) 541-356-2378. 
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Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


; Category: © Property/Real Estate 
{PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
{CHECK O Goods (for rent, 
for sale, wanted) 
O Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 — please print clearly or type.) 


» YOUA NAME BUSINESS 


ADDRESS 


CAYTINE PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$20 
Number of issues: 
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OLD EAST MEDFORD short (2-3 month) 
or long term rental. 1000 sq. ft. 2 bed- 
rooms. Refrigerator, gas stove, microwave, 
dishwasher, washer & dryer. Air condition- 
ing, cable, & internet. Insulated oversize 
garage with automatic door. $900.00 541.- 
773-9969. 


VACATION RENTAL ON THE WILD AND 
SCENIC ROGUE RIVER. One and two 
bedroom cabins on 160 private riverfront 
acres. Walking trails, wildlife watching, 
bank fishing, perfect peace and quiet. 
www.doubletree-ranch.com 541-476-0120. 


7TH MOUNTAIN CONDOs. Fireplace, on- 
site spa, pools, restaurants. Unobstructed 
Mt. Bachelor view. Close to downtown 
Bend galleries, dining, shops; High Desert 
Museum. Sleeps 4; fully furnished. Ski! 
Golf! Fish! Relax! 541-347-4171 or 
541-347-9476 msg. 


SPACIOUS TOWNHOUSE-STYLE HOME 
with NO HOA & NO DUES! End-unit has 
3 bedrooms, 2.5 baths and a huge lower- 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sell a 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
9,500 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in 71 
counties of Southern Oregon 
and Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$20 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For example, 
the deadline for the August issue is July 5th. 
Ads can be canceled according to the same 
deadline, but no ads will be refunded. Ads 
must be pre-paid and sent with the coupon 
below - sorry, no classified ads can be placed 
via telephone. Jefferson Public Radio 
reserves the right to approve all classified ad 
copy submitted for publication - personal 
ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, please 
fill out the classified ad order and mail it with 
your check or money order to: The Jefferson 
Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou Bivd., 
Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be made 
payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


level bonus room. New landscaping sets 
off large backyard. $345,000. (#253277) 
Ask for Marilyn, Ashland Homes Real 
Estate, 541-482-0044. 


1889 VINTAGE FARMHOUSE located just 
above the library close to shops, 
Shakespeare & Lithia Park. Open floor 
plan, archways, cathedral ceilings, skylights 
and open beams. Spacious R-2 lot with 
alley access. $569,000. (#250207) Ask 
for Justin, Ashland Homes Real Estate, 
541-482-0044. 


CALLAWAY BOOK PROGRAM - Select a 
book from the program’s website. When 
your book arrives, you determine what to 
pay — no billing will follow and no request 
for payment. Visit www.CallawayMall.com 
for your book. 
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NUTRITION WISDOM FOR WOMEN— 
Looking for someone with experience and 
compassion to help you make positive 
choices? Specializing in weight loss, eating 
disorders, chronic disease. Individual con- 
sults, classes. Christy Morrell, RD, nutri- 
tionist. (541)770-9120. 


SUMMER ART WORKSHOPS in painting, 
pottery & sculpture. Three & four day 
workshops at Hummingbird in the 
Applegate Valley. Small classes, professional 
instructors, friendly supportive atmosphere. 
$245. Call 541-899-7045 or visit 
www.HummingbirdSouthernOregon.com 


Seeking inspired Executive Director for 
Illinois Valley non-profit. Mission: conserve 
and restore public lands in the Siskiyou Wild 
Rivers area. $30-40K DOE, health insurance. 
See www.siskiyou.org/about_us/jobs.cfm 
Siskiyou Project, Cave Junction, OR 
541/592-4459. 


Ten-day silent Vipassana Meditation Course, 
in the tradition of S. N. Goenka. Donations 
accepted. Sept. 14-25 at forested camp out- 
side Medford. www.kunja.dhamma.org 
Register at info@kunja.dhamma.org 
360/978-5434. Local contact: Julie 
541/488-9474 julie@siskiyou.org 
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Ashland to Roseburg / Crater Lake to The Coast/ t/ Special Fictagdl ¥ 54 i) 488-5 625 www.themainsource.net 


EFFNET 


Your local connection to the Internet 


I 


> JEFFNET is the non-commercial Internet service of the JPR 


ASHLAND RESIDENTS 


Listeners Guild. Committed to the same civic and public ashland fiber network 
service mission as Jefferson Public Radio, JEFFNET's AND JEFFNET 

online environment encourages life-long learning, facilitates 

constructive community dialogue, limits commercialism, and respects “ALWAYS ON” BROADBAND 
member privacy. JEFFNET provides 56K dial-up service throughout ° Never have to log on 

Southern Oregon and Northern California, a connection to the ° Frees up your telephone line 
Ashland Fiber Network for Ashland residents, and nationwide : i mle 

remote access for its members who travel. www.jeffnet.org 

Using JEFFNET supports Jefferson Public Radio 499-99 9 eas eke 

and its online services, including the (Jackson & Josephine Counties) oni eterson 
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2005-2006 . 
eee Cascade Theatre /Jefferson Public Race 


Performance Series 


SEPTEMBER 13 Ani DiFranco 
22 Emerson String Quartet 


23 Rockin’ Blues Revue / 
Mayall, Ford, Bibb 


OCTOBER 6 Ricky Skaggs 
Keb’ Mo’ 
28 Chanticleer 


| 
| 
| 
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NOVEMBER 5 Vienna Piano Trio 
Shawn Colvin 
17 Edgar Meyer / Béla Fleck 


4 
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DECEMBER 18 Count Basie Orchestra 
20 =A Celtic Christmas 


JANUARY 22 Peking Acrobats 
24 Indigo Girls 


MARCH 3 Innovations in Irish Music 
Flook & Karan Casey Band 
25 Flying Karamazov Brothers 
28 Kathy Mattea 
29 Helikon Opera Company 
Die Fledermaus 


| 
| 
| FEBRUARY 11 Ailey Il 


APRIL 7 David Grisman Quintet 
26 ~= Glenn Miller Orchestra 


MAY 6 Natalie MacMaster 


Tickets and information at wrw.caseatletheatis,ory o at (53 ) 243-8877 | 


JEFFERSON 
PUBLIC RADIO 


Southern Oregon University 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 

=| Ashland, Oregon 
97520-5025 


